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wheat and 
cement 


VERY work day in the year hundreds of shipments of wheat of 
a given grade are sold on the Chicago grain market at a 
uniform delivered price. f 
This wheat of a standard grade comes from hundreds of { 
farms scattered over a wide area, anywhere from a few to } 
500 miles away. Though raised at different costs, and shipped 
varying distances, it is all sold at the prevailing delivered 
price. Though all farmers are keen competitors of each 
other, their wheat must sell at the uniform going price. 
There is an economic reason for this. Since all wheat 
of any standard grade is worth the same, no matter 
+f who has raised it or from where it has come, buyers will 
pay no more for wheat of this grade from one state, than for . 
wheat of the same grade from another state. The same f/ / 


economic law determines the prices of sugar, or any 








other standard product. / 
Since cement is a standard product as uniform as v 4 / 1 
wheat or sugar of any given grade, buyers at any point £ iP 
jf 






will buy it only from a cement plant that is quoting the * /] 






lowest price. Other cement plants, no matter where located, 






/ 


must meet this lowest price if they want the business. The  ~ 






lowest price becomes the going price. 44 j 






Since all or nearly all cement plants —like all or nearly all 






wheat growers —are located at varying distances from a given sales 






point, and must pay widely varying freight charges, they actually net 






different amounts at the mill door, just as farmers realize different nets 






at the farm. Just as the wheat grower farther away must take a lower 






net than the farmer in a nearby state, so must the cement plants 






further from a given point be content with a smaller net than the 






one obtained by the mill nearest the market. 






Uniform portland cement prices in any town are as logical and 






inevitable as uniform wheat prices at the Chicago grain market. The 






cement business is as highly competitive as the grain business. The 






falling cement price curve from 1920 to 1932 is evidence of this. 


THE CEMENT INSTITUTE 


NEW YORK . CHICAGO . KANSAS CITY 


GOING FORWARD WITH CEMENT 


This is one of a series. Copies of previous advertisements will he sent on request. a 
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THE AIRTEMP CONDITIONER 


Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., has announced the formation 
of the Temperature Corporation which will market a new 
type air conditioning equipment known as the Airtemp 
Conditioner and manufactured by the Amplex Manufac- 
turing Co., a division of Chrysler Motors. Mr. Chrysler 
heads the Tem- 
perature Corpo- 
ration, which 
will have dis- 
tributing agen- 
cies established 
throughout the 
United States. 
The metropoli- 
tan New York 
distributor is 
the United Air 
Condition- 















| conditioner 
is of a size 
— » built to re- 
place the average steam radiator. It is 28% in. high, 
2934 in. long, 133@ in. wide. Two twin centrifugal 
fans, connected to a % h.p. electric motor, force the air 
up through water coils, into a chamber where the air passes 
through two sprays of water, which washes the air. under 
pressure. ' 

This unit cleans the air, and dehumidifies it in summer, 
humidifies it in the winter. The air is forced through 
the top of the unit, at the rate of 600 cu. ft. per minute. 
The unit has a common heating and cooling coil, using 
steam or hot water for heating and any type of refrigerant 
or direct expansion for cooling. It can be connected to 
the ordinary home plumbing. Operation, it is said, ‘costs 
but a few cents per day. 

The new Airtemp conditioning units are now in produc- 
tion and deliveries are being made regularly. 





OTIS ELEVATOR ANNOUNCES DUALITE 
CONTROL 


A new improvement in freight elevators, known as 
Dualite Control, has been announced by the Otis Elevator 
Company. This is an improved type of constant-pressure, 


push-button control, for slow-speed freight elevators. It. 


differs from double-button control in that the car is called 
to a floor by pressure of a single button at the landing. 

Operation from within the car is by means of an up 
or a down button, as with double-button control. At the 
landings, however, there is but one button for calling the 
car, and when this button is pressed the car moves either 
up or down to that floor, where it automatically stops. 

The button plate at each landing is provided with two 
lights, one red and the other green, from which the new 
type of control takes its name. .The red light is marked 
“Car Moving,” and indicates that the car is in use or is 
answering a call. The green light, marked “Car Here,” 
is illuminated at any floor at which the car stops, and 
shows that the doors at that floor may .be opened. All 


Announcements of New Products, 
Changes in Personnel, etc. 


lights are extinguished when pressure of a button is re- 
leased. 

The new control system has several advantages over older 
types. It is not necessary to know whether the elevator 
is above or below a floor before calling the car. The car 
automatically stops at the floor when it is called by press- 
ing a landing button. Vision panels are not required in 
hoistway doors. Prospective users are saved time and 
annoyance by knowing whether or not the elevator is 
available for service. 





HEATING CONCERNS ANNOUNCE 
CROSS-LICENSING OF PATENTS 


Announcement is made by the C. A. Dunham Co., 
Chicago, and Warren Webster & Co., Philadelphia, that 
they have entered into a cross-licensing agreement cover- 
ing patents relating to heating systems. 

This decidedly forward step by two such outstanding 
organizations in the building construction field is a note- 
worthy example of the spirit of cooperative self, regulation 
which some branches of the industry are developing in the 
interest of the consumer. 

Architects and owners alike are now relieved of the 
perhaps hitherto existing fear of possible litigation over 
installing a patented heating system, and the use of sub- 
atmospheric steam, both in modernization of old heating 
plants and in new construction, should be advanced and 
stabilized. 





NEW DESIGN IN TUB-SHOWER-LAVATORY 
COMBINATION 

A new combination bathroom fixture, called the Lava- 
shower, is announced by the Lavashower Corporation, 112 
South 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Within its seven-foot 
: length it sup- 
me plies a full- 
length tub and 
a 40” lavatory. 
This is accom- 
plished by re- 
cessing the tub 
under the lava- 
tory top. The 
tub floor is 
practically flat, 
and the larger 
area furnishes 
every conven- 
ience of a stall 
shower. Wide 
lavatory ledges . 
are provided, 
also a shelved 
cabinet on the - 
right-hand side of the lavatory, for storing linens and other 
accessories. ‘The whole unit is go compact that, with toilet, 
it can be installed in a room only 5’ x 7’. 
_The Lavashower, made of porcelain-enameled cast-iron, 
will be available in white and standard colors for right _ 
or left hand recessed installation, or with lavatory-end 
finished for corner installation. It is being manufactured — 
for Lavashower, -Inc., by the U.S. Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
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Residence built for sale by Frederick Pring, speculative builder, on Walker Road, Orange, N. J. 


Architect: Marcel Villanueva, Orange. 


... Krom front entrance to kitchen 
sink it says, “Well done” 


| cae passer-by admires the “‘know- 
how” that sets this dwelling apart 
from the usual run of stock-plan 
houses so often turned out by specu- 
lative builders. 


And every prospective buyer who 
“goes through” this house is struck 
by the thorough and professional man- 
ner in which it has been handled. 


In the kitchen, a gleaming expanse 
of Monel Metal provides a cheerful 
accent. And it does more; it meets 


with ready recognition from most of 
those who see it, ‘because Monel 
Metal has been continuously adver- 
tised for years to just the kind of 
people who live in houses of this class. 


That’s why Monel Metal sinks, 
cabinet tops, kitchen tables, refriger- 
ators, and Monel 
Metal hot water 
heaters give a house 
added _ salability. 
Most women recog- 
nize Monel Metal 





Inco Straitline Monel Metal Cabinet Sink (C-25111) a 
with 8" back splash, installed in the Frederick Pring 
house, Walker Road, Orange, New Jersey. ie 





+. 


as easy to clean, strong and tough. 
They know it isn’t easily marred, 
even by heavy pots and pans. 


Its beauty is acknowledged by 
everyone. So they not only accept it 
as belonging in the modern home, they 
actually expect it! ‘ 

Send for the latest catalog off 
Monel Metal standardized kitchen; 
units. You'll find it detailed and com} 
plete, yet simple and easy to ase Wiel 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING., 
67 WALL STREET 


Monel Metal: 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy 


GONE SS bP Meare Sines Sieh eae, ehcd tal ga 
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NEW YORK, 'N. Y,_ 
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Above—WORKING SPACE in 
the new Post Office, Portland, 
Maine. Quiet is maintained in 
this large area by a ceiling of 
Armstrong’s Corkoustic. 


... for advice on problems like these 


ARCHITECTS COME TO ARMSTRONG 


Abovc—U. S. HOSPITAL for veterans at Camp 

Custer, Michigan. Cold lines are insulated with 

Armstrong’s Cork Covering to check refrigeration 
losses and insure economy. 


‘oh not by chance that so many archi- 
tects and builders bring their insulation 
work and sound-and-vibration-absorption 
Problems to Armstrong. Rather, it’s 
because they know they can get the kind 
of dependable and efficient materials, the 
kind of expert technical advice upon 
which they can confidently count for the 
satisfactory solution of their problems. 
Some of the various uses of Armstrong’s 
Products are shown on this page. There 
are many other uses for buildings of every 
type; for office and public buildings, 
Schools, churches, hospitals, residences, 
hotels, stores, and many kinds of indus- 


trial buildings. The current issue of 
Sweet’s Catalog carries descriptions of the 
entire line of Armstrong’s Cork and 
related building products. 

Armstrong’s products are distributed 
through branch offices and representatives 
in principal cities throughout the country. 
In each office, there is a competent staff of 
engineers whose wide experience is at your 
service without obligation. Feel free at all 
times to call on them for recommendations 
on specific problems. 

For samples of any or all of Armstrong’s 
products, write Armstrong Cork & Insu- 
lation Co., 902 Concord St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Above—BOILER ROOM in the Tyler 
Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky. Fuel costs 
are cut by insulating boiler and drum 
settings with Nonpareil Insulating Brick. 


if — ATTRACTIVE: AUDIT®- 
RIUM in the Brockport High School, 
Brockport,N.Y. Architects W.O.& H.B. 
Dryer, of Rochester, insured excellent 
acoustics plus high insulating efficiency 
» with a ceiling of Armstrong's Temlok. 


Above—FANS FOR AIR-CONDITIONING in the 

Codman Square Theatre, Dorchester, Mass. Arm- 

strong’s Vibracork is employed to absorb vibration— 
caused by the fan and quiet unwanted noise. 


Armstrong’ s 


CORKBOARD CORK COVERING 
ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 
VIBRACORK - INSULATING BRICK 
TEMLOK INSULATION 
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Here and There and 
This and That 


Raymond M. Hood 


1881—1934 


The architectural world was shocked 
and grieved to learn of the death, on 
August 14, of Raymond M. Hood, not 
only one of the leaders of the profes- 
sion but a man beloved by all who knew 
him. Mr. Hood had been ill for over 
a year and finally succumbed to the com- 
plications resulting from acute rheum- 
atoid arthritis. He will be sincerely 
mourned by a host of friends and asso- 
ciates. 

From the New York Herald-Tribune 
of August 15 we quote a few para- 
graphs as follows: 

“Hood, the daring innovator, the 
man who was, except for Frank Lloyd 
Wright, perhaps the most internationally 
admired of any modern American archi- 
tect, bounced from total obscurity into 
his first fame at the late age of forty- 
one, when his plans for the Chicago 
Tribune Tower were accepted. Before 
that he had been only a struggling de- 
signer, chiefly remarkable for his eccen- 
tricities. Before that, indeed, even the 
most ardent Hood enthusiast would have 
had difficulty discovering a s.ugie Cuu- 
pleted Hood design. 

“The design for the Tribune Tower 
was submitted rather hopelessly, for 
Hood had failed in many previous com- 
petitions. But this time he won. When 
he was notified he said nothing at all 
for two hours, then departed for Chi- 
" cago to collect his $10,000 share of the 
prize. 

“The Tribune Tower competition 

was one of the most closely watched 
‘architectural contests of the last two 
decades, and Hood’s design made him 
immediately known all over the world. 
Except for a quality of unity that much 
previous skyscraper design had lacked, 
it was not remarkable for any modern- 
ism, being strongly Gothic in feeling. 
Indeed Elie] Saarinen’s project was 
widely preferred to it by advanced 
critics. However, Hood’s design estab- 
lished Hood. : 

“Work began to flow in, and more 
conventional offices were taken. In 1924 
he created his second big sensation with 
the American Radiator Building. Its 
black brick and gold pinnacles made an 
extraordinary stir. Again the design of 
the building itself was by no means 
strictly modern in the functionalist 
sense, but the use of color was so novel 
and the whole feeling of the building 


so striking and romantic that it became 
the talk of the town. 

“The year 1926 saw the completion 
of the Bethany Union Church in Chi- 
cago, which he had refused to under- 
take before telling the trustees of his 
ardent anti-prohibitionism, and in 1927 
the McCormick Mausoleum at Rock- 
ford, Ill., and the Morris House in 
Greenwich, Conn., were finished. In 
1928 he did the apartment house at 3 
East Eighty-fourth Street, one of his 
most pleasing buildings, and in 1929 
the Masonic Temple and the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral.” 

Hood’s later work is well known to 
the profession, for each building he did 
became the subject of active discussion 
and controversy. The Daily News 
Building, with its vertical stripes; the 
McGraw Hill, with its horizontal ones 
and its unusual color; the scheme for the 
Century of Progress and the Electrical 


Group at the fair; and finally Rocke- 


feller Center, all have affected the 
trend of the times. He has indeed left 
his impress on American architecture. 


WGN Broadcasting Auditorium 
Competition Announced 


WGN, the Chicago Tribune radio 
station, proposes to erect on Michigan 
Avenue and Illinois Street, Chicago, a 
building to house its broadcasting studios, 
one of which will comprise an audito- 
rium to which the public will be ad- 
mitted. An open architectural com- 
petition has been announced for the 
design of this auditorium. 

The program has been published in 
booklet form stating the complete 
reasons for instituting the competition, 
the conditions and requirements of the 
proposed broadcasting studio. Draw- 
ings of the general floor plan and 
sections of the auditorium giving di- 
mensions are included in the booklet so 
that the problem will be made clear to 
the contestant at a glance. 

The exterior of the studio building 
is shown on page 20 of the advertising 
section of this issue of Pencit PornTs. 
John Mead Howells and the late Ray- 
mond M. Hood, designers of the orig- 
inal Tribune Tower, together with 
their associates, J. André Fouilhoux and 
Leo J. Weissenborn, designed the new 
buildings for which steel has already 
been ordered and fabrication begun. 
The building will be three stories high 
and will form the first section of a 
building that will ultimately be -carried 
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to a height of twenty-four stories.. The 
new edifice and the present tower, taken 
together, are expected to constitute a 
most impressive Gothic group. 

A studio theatre, the design of which 
is the problem of the competition, is to 
seat six hundred persons and must be 
capable of accommodating a symphony 
orchestra of a hundred pieces. The 
plans show a space 92’-4" long by 
66’-6” wide. 

The program states that the architec- 
tural style of the studio and of the en- 
trance lobby, also included in the 
problem, may or may not, at the dis- 
cretion of the competitor, harmonize 
with the style of the existing Tribune 
Tower and Lobby. No restriction. has 
been placed upon style, period, color, 
materials, or details of architectural 
forms except that they must not inter- 
fere with the structural conditions as 
shown on the program drawings. The 
lighting is to be considered a part of 
the decorative problem. 

Two sheets of drawings will be re- 
quired, the dimensions of each to be 
28” x 38” with a 4” wide mat mount- 
ing making the total outside dimen- 
sions 36” x 46”. 

This competition is open to archi- 
tects, designers and decorators, and other 
artists. "Twenty-five cash prizes will be 
awarded, the winning design to receive 
$2,500. 

As will be noticed in the announce- 
ment on page 20, the closing date is at 
noon, November 15, 1934. The names 
of the Jury of Award are given in the 
announcement. Mrs. R. R. McCormick 
is the wife of Colonel Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick, Editor and Publisher of the 
Chicago Tribune; Edward S. Beck is 
Managing Editor of the Tribune; 
Carey Orr is a cartoonist for the 
Tribune; and Holmes Onderdonk is 
2nd Vice-President of ,the Chicago 
Tribune Building Corporation. 

Readers of Pencit Points may obtain 
their copy of the book containing the 
program and drawings of the proposed 
auditorium by writing to WGN Broad- 
casting Auditorium Competition, Room 
1229, Tribune Tower, Chicago, or your 
request will be forwarded from the 
ofice of Pencit Points. 

Announcements of the awards will be 
published: in the Chicago Tribune 
within 15 days after the Jury of Award 
has selected the winning designs. 


California School of 


Arts and Crafts 


The editor’s attention has been called 
to an error in the caption printed under 
the sketches by students of the California 
School of Arts and Crafts shown on page 
29 of this issue. The school is located 
at Oakland, California, so that the sub- — 
jects of the sketches were at Leonia 
Heights, near Oakland, rather than near 
Los Angeles as stated. eS 
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Portland Cement Competition 
in Westchester County, N. Y. 


On pages 481 and 482 of this issue 
are reproduced the two prize winning 
designs for a low-cost fireproof house 
submitted in a competition held recently 
under the auspices of the Westchester 
County Society of Architects and spon- 
sored by the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion. The $200 first prize was awarded 
to Robert H. Scannell of Bronxville and 
the $100 second prize to Edward J. 
Smith of New Rochelle. Brief descrip- 
tions of the houses were submitted. by 
the competitors with their drawings. 
Mr. Scannell wrote of his design: 

“This pleasant, inviting home, de- 
signed to cost less than $7,500, will be 
practically fireproof. There is an air 
of comfort, quiet, and security about 


this house. ‘It is truly designed for 
living. 
“The Walls are cinder concrete 


masonry units with Portland cement 
stucco. The interior surfaces are to be 
plastered. First Floor is to be of rein- 
forced concrete slab on precast con- 
crete joists. ‘The slab is to be surfaced 
with asphalt tile. Second Floor is of 
the same construction, except that it is 
to be finished with wood flooring. The 
Roof is to be covered with cement- 
asbestos shingles. Bearing and Non- 
Bearing Partitions on the first floor will 
be of cinder concrete masonry units. 
Window Sash is to be steel casements. 
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“The house is planned so that future 
additions can easily be made, such as a 
maid’s room and bath on the first floor, 
and a second bath on the second floor. 
A. very small cellar will accommodate 
an oil burner. There is ample closet 
space and every room has cross ventila- 
tion. 

“Tie house is so placed on the lot to 
give a minimum amount of space to the 
service part and a large area for porch, 
terrace, and garden.” 


Mr. Smith’s description read, in part: 


“This firesafe house is of French 
character and influence. Its construc- 
tion spells permanence and economy. 
The exterior walls are of concrete ashlar 
and the interior partitions of concrete 
masonry units. The floors of concrete 
slabs are supported by precast concrete 
joists. The roof finish is of cement- 
asbestos shingles. 


“The general external appearance has 
that long low feeling of dignity, com- 
fort, and charm. The walls are painted 
white or ivory over the natural concrete 
ashlar. The units are laid up in even 
courses of random length units and all 
joints flush. The chimney is. finished 
in same manner and capped with flag- 
stones. The roof is of concrete tile soft 
toned Provincial reds. 

‘Approaching the entrance, the invit- 
ing doorway offers shelter in inclement 
weather under its graceful arched 
ceiling. The front door itself is of 
paneled wood painted in two tones of 
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olive greens, the panels being lighter 
than the stiles and trim. Another grace- 
ful note to the entrance are the two full 
circle windows at each side, which add 
balance and width. To the right of 
the entrance, under the living room case- 
ment windows, is a flower trough, which 
also adds length. To the left, at a lower 
grade of about three feet, is the entrance 
to the garage, also adding balance to 
this end. The doors are of overhead 
type, with diagonal battens on the face, 
and, framed with jambs and lintel of 
rough sawed timbers, effect the Pro- 
vincial atmosphere. The driveway dis- 
tance to the street is short, and inci- 


dentally reduces the cost for such 

work,” 

Jan Ruhtenberg 

Appointed at Columbia 
Appointment of Jan Ruhtenberg, 


Swedish architect, to the Faculty of the 
School of Architecture of Columbia 
University is announced by Dean Joseph 
Hudnut. Mr. Ruhtenberg, an associate 
of Mies van der Rohe, one of the 
leaders of the modern movement in 
German architecture, will teach design. 

Mr. Ruhtenberg, who was born in 
Riga, Germany, in 1899, is of Swed- 
ish parentage. He is a graduate of the 
University of Leipzig, where he won 
distinction as a student of the history 
of art. He has spent most of his life 
in Germany, having practiced in Berlin. 

Mies van der Rohe, with whom he 
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was associated, is a celebrated designer of 
country homes in the modern manner. 
Having begun his practice in 1922, van 
der Rohe is “one of the most important 
influences in contemporary architecture,” 
according to Dean Hudnut. 

Mr. Ruhtenberg left Berlin two years 
ago, and established himself in Stock- 
holm, where he has designed country 
and town houses, apartments, and sea- 
side cottages. In +1933 he visited New 
York, and was associated with the 
Museum of Modern Art. 


Charles Morgan 
at Kansas State 
Charles Morgan, A.I.A., of Chicago, 


will become Associate Professor of 
Architecture at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas, starting September 
1. Mr. Morgan is well known for his 
project, the “Skyscraper Bridge,” de- 
signed to connect Chicago’s north and 
south shore districts by the outer drive 
by spanning the mouth of the Chicago 
River. He was also the architect for 
some of Chicago’s south shore apart- 
ment-skyscrapers, has for some time 
been affiliated with Frank Lloyd Wright 
at Taliesin, and was this year decorated 
by Italy for his work on the Italian 
Pavilion at the Century of Progress. 


Canal Zone Stamp 
Designed by Architect 


The new Canal Zone, 3-cent, 
Goethals memorial stamp, placed on 


sale August 15, was designed by Meade 


Bolton, Panama -Canal Architect. As a 
basis for his design Mr. Bolton used 
the photograph of General Goethals 
from which the official portrait paint- 
ing now hanging in the rotunda of the 
administration building at Balboa 
Heights was made. Simple and effec- 


tive lettering completes the design. 
ed 


FHA Field Organization 
Revised to August 22 


The field organization of the Federal 
Housing Administration for which 
W. D. Flanders is Director has been 
revised up to August 22, 1934, as 
follows: 


Recion No. 1 


Julian Gerard, Regional Di- 
rector, 11 W. 42nd Street, Room 
1280, New York, N. Y. 

New York: New York City—Gates 
Ferguson, District Director, 11 
West 42nd St. 

Albany—Roy S. Smith, District Di- 
rector, Room 305, 74 Chapel St., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Buffalo—Raymond E. Winfield, Dis- 
trict Director, 382 Ellicott Square, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Recion No. 2 


Chas. A. Birmingham, Regional 
Director, 10 Post Office Square, 
Boston, Mass. 

Maine: Geo. M. Williamson, State Di- 
rector, Augusta, Maine. 

Vermont: Dr. J. Holmes Jackson, State 
Director, 73 Church St., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 


Massachusetts: J. F. Malley, State Di- 
rector, 10 Post Office Square, 
Boston, Mass. 

Connecticut: Wm. S. Meany, State Di- 
rector, 307 Federal Bldg., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

New Hampshire: Eugene E. Reed, State 
Director, Phoenix Hotel, Concord, 
N. H. 

Rhode Island: Leroy King, State Di- 
rector, 32 Exchange Place, Provi- 
dence, R. I. : 


Recion No. 3 


New Jersey: Charles Edison, Regional 
and State Director, 505 Industrial 
Office Bldg., Newark, N. J. 

Arthur Walsh, Deputy Regional 
and State Director, 505 Industrial 
Office Bldg., Newark, N. J. 

Pennsylvania: Edward N. Jones, State 
Director, 401 Law & Finance 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Western District—Edward B. Lee, 
District Director, 1210 Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Eastern District—Edward P. Simon, 
District Director, 2207 Fidelity 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Delaware: Willard Springer, Jr., State 
Director, 402 Mullin Bldg., Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Maryland: Arthur E. Hungerford, State 
Director, 130 Customhouse, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Recion No. 4 
John W. Millsaps, Regional Di- 
rector, 1101 First Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Virginia: D. R. Hunt, State Director, 
14th Floor, Central Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Richmond, Va. 

North Carolina: ‘Theodore Sumner, 
State Director, Haywood Bldg., 
Asheville, N. C. 

South Carolina: Lawrence M. Pinckney, 
State Director, 704 People’s Bldg., 
Charleston, S. C. 

Georgia: Wm. A. Sirmon, State Di- 
rector, 1301 First Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Florida: Fons A, Hathaway, State Di- 
rector, 1512 Lynch Bldg., Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 


Recion No. 5 


Hugh Humphreys, Regional Di- 
rector, 210 Old Federal Bldg., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Ad/abama: Robert Jemison, Jr., State Di- 
rector, -c/o Jemison Companies 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Arkansas: J. J. Harrison, State Director, 
430 Donaghey Bldg., Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Mississippi: W. P. Bridges, State Di- 
rector, Laman Life Bldg., Jackson, 
Miss, 

Tennessee: Roy H. McKay, State Di- 
rector, 210 Old Federal Bldg., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Louisiana: C. M. Dickson, State Direc- 
tor, 627 Hibernia Bank Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. 


Recion No. 6 


Benedict Crowell, Regional Di- 
rector, 501 Bulkley Bldg., Cleve- 





land, O. 
Ohio: Northern District—E. H. Blair, 
District Director, 501 Bulkley 


Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Southern District—A. L. Guckert, 
District Director, Columbus, Ohio. 
Michigan: Geo. J. Burke, State Di- 
rector, 1174 First Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
West Virginia: F. W. McCullough, State 
Director, 609 Kanawha Valley 
Bank Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. 


Recion No. 7 


Percy Wilson, Regional Direc- 
tor, Room 206, 134 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

/llinois: Northern District—Carroll H. 
Sudler, District Director, Room 
1800, 134 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Southern District—Chas. E. Hamil- 
ton, District Director, 614 First 
Natl. Bank Bldg., Springfield, III. 

Indiana: Fred Hoke, State Director, 
Majestic Bldg., 47 Pennsylvania 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wisconsin: A, Matt Werner, State Di- 
rector, 2100 Mariner Tower, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Kentucky: John R. Layman, State Di- 

rector, 412 Federal Bldg., Louis- 

ville, Ky. 
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Recion No. 8 


Walter D. Cline, Regional 
Director, 713 R. A. Long Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Missouri: Paul Kendall, State Director, 
710 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Kansas: Homer C. Bastian, State Direc- 
tor, 309 New Post Office Bldg., 
Topeka, Kan. 

Oklahoma: Frank Buttram, State Direc- 
tor, 427 Commerce Exchange 
Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Wyoming: Nels A. Pearson, State Di- 
rector, 202 Post Office Bldg., 
Casper, Wyoming. 

Colorado: Thos. A. Duke, State Direc- 
tor, 720 U. S. National Bank 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

New Mexico: J. J. Dempsey, State Di- 
rector, 101 Post Office Bldg., Santa 
Fe, N. M. 

Texas: H. P. Drought, State Director, 
1011 Frost Bank Bldg., San An- 
tonio, Texas 

Eastern District—-Mabry Seay, Dis- 
trict Director, First Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Dallas, ‘Texas. 

Western District—Robt. A. Stuart, 
District Director, 14th Floor, 
Trinity Life Bldg., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


Recion No. 9 


Guy H. Harvey, Regional Di- 
rector, 1324 S. Minnesota Ave., 
Sioux Falls, S$. D. 

Minnesota: Fred Schilplin, State Direc- 
tor, Federal Building, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Montana: Miles Romney, State Direc- 
tor, 604 Power Block Bldg., 
Helena, Mont. 

North Dakota: Robt. Cummins, State 
Director, 10 Eltinge Bldg., Bis- 
marck, N. D. 

South Dakota: Chas. R. Goss, State Di- 
rector, Citizens Bank Bldg., Sioux 
Falls, S$. D. 

lowa: John J. Hughes, State . Director, 
418 Old Federal Bldg., Des 
Moines, lowa 

Nebraska: Richard L. Metcalfe, 
Saunders Kennedy Bldg., Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


Recion No. 10 


Alfred Swinerton, Regional Di- 
rector, 225 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Arizona: Steve A. Spear, State Director, 
704 Heard Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. 
California: Northern District—Clifford 
C. Anglim, District Director, 1722 
Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Southern ‘District—Fred W. Marlow, 
District Director, 756 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Idaho: Harry Whittier, State Director, 
211 Idaho Bldg., Boise, Idaho. 
Nevada: Frank Ingram, State Director, 

Old Federal Bldg., Reno, Nevada. 
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Oregon: Edgar Freed, State Director, 
407 Park Bldg., Park and Alder 
Sts., Portland, Oregon. 

Utah: Allen T. Sanford, State Director, 
404-8 Boston Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Washington: J. E. Bradford, State Di- 
rector, 1730 Exchange Bldg., 
Seattle, Washington. 

Washington, D. C.: Under direction of 
Field Organization Headquarters. 


Grand Prix de Rome 
Won by André Hilt 


Completing the story of this year’s 
Grand Prix as related in the July 
Pencit. Points, M. Pontremoli, after 
suitable throat clearing, announced “Le 
concours pour le Grand Prix de Rome 
@ Architecture pour mille neuf cent 
trente-quatre est gagné par M. André 
Hilt, éléve de Messieurs Defrasse, 
Madeline, et Aublet”’ Thus does the 
former Paris butcher boy go to the 
Villa Médici to join the long line of 
illustrious Frenchmen who have made 
the Grand Prix the most famous of 
architectural honors. 


Lowthorpe School Offers 
Scholarship for Women 
The Lowthorpe School of Landscape 


Architecture for Women announces for 
the scholastic year 1934-35 a scholar- 
ship amounting to the cost of tuition 
($500) to a student who wishes to 
study Landscape Architecture. Candi- 
dates for this scholarship must be over 
twenty-one years of age and must have 
their bachelor’s degree from an accred- 
ited institution, or experience which has 
fitted them to undertake professional 
training in this: field. 

The award will be made after a most 
careful consideration of the personal 
record of the applicant. Those inter- 
ested should send in their qualifications 
to John A. Parker, Director, Groton, 
Mass. 


It is possible for a student having won 
this entrance scholarship to compete for 
a similar grant of $500 which is given 
each year to cover the cost of tuition of 
a second or third year student demon- 
strating. unusual ability. It is also pos- 
sible for deserving students who are 
maintaining a sufficiently high scholastic 
rating to borrow money for tuition from 


the Lowthorpe Loan Fund. 


The Lowthorpe School will operate 
in Groton during the spring and fall 
terms where emphasis is placed upon 
Plant Science and Construction, although 
Design and Fine Arts are included as 
regular courses. By arrangement with 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology during the winter term classes 
will be held in their Department of 
Architecture in Boston. 
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proposes to 
G erect adjacent to 
Tribune Tower a build- 
ing which will house its 
radio broadcasting studios. 

The building when completed will 
contain a large broadcasting studio 
to which the public will be admitted. 
This large studio should therefore 





The Jury of Award 


MRS. R. R. McCORMICK 
EDWARD S. BECK 
W. E. MACFARLANE 
CAREY ORR __ 
HOLMES ONDERDONK 











For specifications and complete information regarding entrance to the 
Competition, address: WGN Broadcasting Auditorium Competition, 
Room 1229, Tribune Tower, Chicago 





Architect’s model of new building to be erected adjacent to Tribune 
Tower and to house WGN’s new broadcasting studios 


THE WY BROADCASTING 
AUDITORIUM COMPETITION 


fulfill the requirements for a public 
auditorium. 

WGN desires that this broadcast- 
ing studio shall be beautiful and 
distinctive,and in ordertoobtain the 
design for such a studio, this open 
Competition has been instituted. 

The Competition is open to deco- 
rators and designers and other 
artists, and it is hoped that they 
will take advantage of the entire 
freedom given in the choice of archi- 
tectural and decorative treatment to 
present an ideal as well as practical 
solution of this problem. 

All entries to the Competition 
must be delivered at Tribune Tower 
not later than 12 o’clock noon on 


November 15, 1934. 


The Jury of Award shall meet as 
soon as possible after November 15, 
1934, and the announcément of the 
awards will be published in the 
Chicago Tribune within 15 days 
after the Jury of Award has com- 
pleted its selection of the prize- 
winning awards. 





Prizes 


WGN agrees to pay to the winners in the 
Competition, as selected by the Jury of 
Award, the following cash awards: 


For the winning design, an award of _ .$2500 


For the design placed Second...:..... 750 
For the design placed Third.......... 250 
For the design placed Fourth. ........ 100 


For each of the Twenty-one designs 
receiving Honorable Mention, an 
award Of... 8s. hug Sb ee 50 














The CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
RADIO STATION 
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What Lies Ahead? 


he present and immediate future of the archi- 
tectural man cannot truthfully be said to look 
promising. Whether he be architect or drafts- 

man he is just now struggling in the midst of 
vexations, frustrated on every hand in his search for 
a reasonable quota of the work he needs and can do. 
Government agencies, that seem at first to promise 
to help him adequately, peter out into very little and 
become involved in regulations and limitations that 
crush his spirit into the dust. ‘That the morale of 
the profession, under these circumstances, remains as 
high as indicated by the returns from a recent ques- 
tionnaire circulated among architects by Stephen F. 
Voorhees, is simply evidence that professional men 
have courage of a high order and that they retain faith 
in the ultimate future. A summary of the results of 
this questionnaire showed the morale to be 25 per 
cent excellent, 50 per cent good, and 25 per cent low. 
The architect is up against such things as the recent 
reversal of policy put into effect in the Treasury De- 
partment by Secretery Morgenthau whereby all 
smaller post offices (and by smaller is meant jobs 
running well above the formerly agreed upon level 
of $60,000) are to be hereafter done in the Pro- 
curement Division, and such larger post offices as there 
are will be done by individual architects only if they 
will consent to go to Washington, work in the Pro- 
curement Division with its staff, and accept a salary 
(reported to be $25 a day) in lieu of professional fee. 
Thus, not only is the architect reduced to the status of 
a salaried employee, but no work on these buildings is 
provided for the draftsmen in his own city unless they, 
too, pull up stakes, go to Washington, and succeed in 
becoming also employees of the Procurement Divi- 
sion. A rotten arrangement, to our way of think- 





ing—one which we should all fight against lest it be 
extended to other Federal government departments. 

The activities of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion (why the word “Housing” was used is a bit 
obscure) give a little encouragement that some work 
may be obtained in connection with modernization and 
repair, though the size of the individual job (up to 
$2,000) indicates pretty lean pickings for the archi- 
tect in proportion to the amount of work and time re- 
quired. However, on the chance that the stimulus 
of the campaign may produce some real work in 
future, the architect owes it to himself and to his 
country to push it along. “Two or three months hence 
there will be some stimulation of new residence build- 
ing, up to $20,000 per residence. 

Public Works have been well enough, though they 
were neither pushed as vigorously by the administra- 
tion nor undertaken in as great volume as we believe 
they should have been. Many architects have bruised 
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themselves against the ponderous wheels of the Inte- 


rior Department’s public works machinery, trying to 
get things moving. In fairness it should be said that 
the things did move, though slowly, and that the 
funds are by now all allocated and the projects mostly 
under way. But architectural works were small in 
volume as compared with engineering. The most 
promising news announcement that has_ recently 
come from Washington is the proposal by Secretary 
Ickes of a permanent Public Works Administration 
to see to it that works planning for a long range pro- 
gram becomes a continuous activity. Appropriations 
for a two-year extension of the present program are 
also to be asked for. 

Details as to where the architect will fit into this 
long range activity were not announced, but it seems 
logical to suppose that he -will be called upon to exer- 
cise his skill and knowledge on the planning problems 
involved. For $100,000,000, or possibly less, 10,000 
architects could be put to work planning and design- 
ing all sorts of public projects—housing, recreation 
centers, gymnasia, swimming pools, parks, hospitals 
and sanatoria, libraries, museums, schools—a long list 
of them, all needed for the expanding life of the future. 
Sooner or later it will be recognized that volume and 
velocity of spending measure the national income and 
that where private investment in capital goods fails to 
come forth it is necessary to find a substitute in the 
form of government or public spending for “public 
capital goods” in order that purchasing power may 
be sustained in the consumer goods field. ‘Those who 
try to reduce the amount of federal government 
spending at this time through fear of future income 
taxes are short-sightedly acting against their own in- 
terests—choking off the flow of money whence their 
own money incomes are drawn. 

Against the day when this truth will be recognized 
and effectively acted upon, the architect and drafts- 
man will continue to keep themselves going by what- 
ever work they can get, at the same time directing 
their minds toward the solution of those problems of 
community planning, housing and so on, the study 
of which were too widely neglected during the great 
era of private speculative building. America is going 
to need every bit of the architectural and planning 
talent that can be mustered by the whole profession— 
architects, draftsmen, teachers, and students. When 
the time comes let us be ready. 

The Housing Study Guilds, Housing Authorities, 
Instituts d’Urbanisme, City Planning Courses, and 
all the similar activities that have sprung uptin the 
last few years are true signs of the times. These are 
pioneers; the next generation will see them multiply 
and bring forth fruit. 
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Post Depression Architecture 


and the City Debt 


By John Irwin Bright 


n an attempt to forecast the character and purpose 
of the building construction that is to be under- 
taken in the immediate future, one quickly real- 
izes the unlikelihood of a continuation of the kind of 
architecture that came to a sudden stop at the end of 
In the 
still resounding crash of financial values and_ beliefs 


the pseudo-prosperity of the nineteen-twenties. 


that were seemingly so well founded, the old, fam:liar 
way of life was too severely wrenched to permit of 
anything so simple as an unobtrusive resumption. For 
modern architecture is the product of a combination of 
artistic 


forces; of business, political, social, and 


idealogues—and the first three of these factors, not to 
mention the last, are now in the process of being re- 
modeled. 
of rules that will profoundly affect buildings and the 
that they are made. 
now witnessing do not happen unless the 


Apparently the game is to have a new set 
way Such prodigious upheavals 
as we are 
groundwork has been thoroughly prepared for them. 
The signs of their coming are seldom recognized. 
The final explosion itself is only the resultant of a 
series of prior, maladjusted actions that have thrown 
society out of balance and the sudden release of pres- 
sure leads to the re-establishment of a state of equi- 
librium. Crises in the world’s experience are often con- 
veniently identified by dates that may be only approxi- 
mately correct. It suffices that they be significant. 
But as they recede into the perspective of time they 
hecome more and more identified with the events that 
they recall and future generations observe the day as 
sacred because of its symbolism. 

Our own July fourth, 1776, and the French July 
fourteenth, 1789, illustrate the point. “he deeds com- 
mitted were of a stark literalness; a bell rang; a wall 
fell, 
average mind, these days are remembered, although 


Because of simple acts, understandable to the 


they are merely the pivots upon which swung open the 
vast doors of history. In much the same way October 
twenty-fourth, 1929, marked the finish of an era by a 
spectacular collapse of stock market prices. The crash, 
everything considered, was inevitable. During the en- 
tire preceding decade the gap between profits and pro- 
duction was widening. Considered relatively to each 


ther, dividends were accelerating and production was 


generally decelerating; until one fine day they parted 
company. 

But the day itself, the twenty-fourth of October, is 
no less an historic marker, for, as time goes on, it be- 
comes more and more evident that something strange, 
And al- 


though we cannot descry with accuracy the new order 


we know not exactly what, is taking place. 


of events, nor is it known how profound or shallow 
the change may prove to be, the most superficial ob- 
server is aware that as each month passes there is less 
possibility of re-establishing the broken forms of a life 
that only five years ago seemed so right and proper. 
In the nineteen-twenties, change, in the sense of a new 
social or political outlook, was unthinkable, or, what 
amounted to the same thing, was too distasteful for 
contemplation. ‘True, there were creeping in some 
minor adjustments in the interest of a more abundant 
mater.al life for a few and an ominous lessening of 
the buying power of the great majority of citizens; but 
nothing that could suggest a serious break with the 
American ‘Tradition. Nevertheless the fracture did 
occur, and it came just at the time when the mass 
mind was being intensively drilled to accept the exist- 
ing order as sacrosanct and to regard a divergence of 
viewpoint, or an exhibition of curiosity as to the course 
steered by the ship of state, as an undermining of 
the Constitution. It was no accident that the Empire 
State Building, Rockefeller Center, and the downfa!l 
of the Bull Market happened within a few months of 
each other. ‘The buildings as items of city economics 
are no less preposterous than was the supreme convul- 
sion of the Evidences of Debt. Lacking a firm if un- 
realistic belief in the possibility of a never ending 
magnification of population and money profit, Radio 
In the crude 
words of one of the architectural advisors, the mani- 
fold blessings of Fifth Avenue prices were to be intro- 


City would not have been commenced. 


duced to Sixth Avenue, never imagining that there 
could be an economic dislocation violent enough to 
arrest, much less reverse, the process. Yet such was the 
case. 

Opinions on matters of art are infinitely varied and, 
But there 


is one dictum generally accepted by those who have 


in consequence, differ widely in importance. 





PENCIL POINTS 
thoughtfully considered the subject. Whatsoever man 
fashions and builds is stamped, not only with his own 
individuality but also with the current beliefs and cul- 
ture of the people with whom he is in intellectual con- 
tact. It is the brand of the tribe. ‘This is especially 
true of architecture, at once the most subjective and 
the most objective of all the arts. ‘The outlines of 
these qualities may be softened or even quite lost when 
a decent respect for the past moves through a specious 
eclecticism to end up in a debasing ancestor worship. 
‘The process reveals a state of mind, scholastic or 
snobbish. 

Quite as significant as their individual appearance 
But while the 
facades, at first impression at least, suggest a standard 
of visual culture, the manner and reason of their mass- 
ing give a key to the dominant social and economic phi- 
losophy of the times and people. ‘These things have 
been so often said and are so widely admitted that I 
hesitate to refer to them. Nevertheless they cannot 
be lost sight of for an instant in any sincere attempt 
to foresee the future course of building and the place of 
For shelter there must be, 
conceived, shaped, and constructed—fabricated, if the 
term gives pleasure—by human beings, and while there 
persists in man the instinctive love for the beauty in- 
herent in order and economy of effort, the type of 
trained, sensitive mind through which these desires 
have always taken shape will continue to be sought 
after. ‘The man’s title matters but little. Architect 
is as good as any; the best perhaps, for it has the ad- 
vantage of ancient lineage, and, provided it means 
what it says, the chief of the workmen. But if the 
architect expects, as a right, to sit with those who make 
decisions he must be prepared to offer a service for 
which he has had, as yet, no adequate, formal train- 
ing, and to speak a language of zsthetics that hitherto 
has been strange to him. For there is every indica- 
tion that in the immediate future the production of 
building will be much more concerned than it has 
lately been with the underlying human equation, mean- 
ing that the claim of the hive will come before the 
interest of the solitary worker, not to say the drone. 


and plan is the grouping of buildings. 


the designer in society. 


I am fully aware of the infinite variation of the 
architect’s professional problems. In the past they 
have been almost exclusively the satisfying of the indi- 
vidual demand. Even when the government is the 
client, the attitude of the official in charge does not 
differ greatly from that of the private citizen. But 
there is a line beyond which anarchy becomes a lia- 
bility, so there has always been the obvious necessity to 
conform to an official street system and quite recently, 
in America, legal limitations for the height and use of 
This is about all. It 
amounts to a mob of rugged individuals, acting with 
somewhat less foresight than ants and bees, putting 
something together that seems to be falling apart. 
Much as the architect dislikes economics, and in this 
antipathy he is quite normal, he will soon be forced 
to give to this subject a serious attention. “The words 
transportation and living conditioys have a familiar ring 
in his ears but he has never thought of the city debt 


buildings are being adopted. 


FOR 
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as his concern. And yet the greater part of this bond 
issue represents money, borrowed but not repaid, for 
the servicing of the buildings lining the thoroughfares. 
Many questions of finance that torment the great city 
are also known to the smaller towns, but in such at- 
tenuated form that they do not attract much atten- 
tion. ‘The evils and blessings that, when small, we 
live with in peace, may easily become too great to 
be endured. ‘To the million or so of Chinese who 
die every year from starvation the thought that too 
much wheat in Kansas could be even remotely associ- 
ated with the thin rations of so many Americans would 
seem a tragic joke, as indeed it is. And so our cities, 
that should provide in ample measure the needs of 
civilized man, are in danger, through lack of intelligent 
direction, of submerging the good in a rising tide of 
abundance. We know how to build cities but we have 
not learned how to operate them. Scanning the tables 
of municipal per-capita debt it is evident that there is 
a relationship between it and the number of citizens. 
We seem to do fairly well in units of moderate size. 
For concentrations of thirty to fifty thousand the 1930 
census reveals a burden of about $100 on every indi- 
vidual. As the city grows this figure steadily increases, 
the average of the upper ten being $207 per capita, 
and New York, Philadelphia, and Detroit leading the 
procession with $238, $235, and $236 respectively. 
Since 1930 the situation has grown decidedly worse. 

A small city debt is not always bracketed with a 
high order of civic intelligence or even probity. It 
may mean that the schools and hospitals are being 
pinched. Qn the other hand a large obligation may 
have been created for the acquirement of the things 
that a modern community, to exist at all, must have; 
to cite but one, an abundant supply of pure water. 
But if a large debt implies superior benefits, just what 
are they? On this subject the city boosters are 
strangely silent. Each human being in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Detroit, 1930 statistics, bears a debt 
load twice as heavy as that imposed upon a resident 
of an average town of forty thousand, a ratio that can- 
not be expressed in terms of vice, moral turpitude, or 
amenities. Nevertheless it is a fact, attested by all the 
authority of the United States Government, that the 
per-capita debt tends to increase as the city gains in 
area and population. If size alone is responsible for 
this phenomenon the architect cannot be personally 
interested. But if the pattern, essentially identical in 
every example, passably satisfactory in small units, de- 
velops dangerous lesions after attaining a certain mag- 
nitude, then it is the moment to search for a new 
design. 

But what has this financial confusion to do with 
the architects? Are they in any way responsible for 
the paralysis of the building industry, and is it possible 
that a changed attitude on their part could be of any 
benefit to themselves or to the public? What archi- 
tecture is does not matter so much as how it acts and 
how it is used. Generally speaking it is considered to 
be an adjunct of wealth. So it has been in every age 
and country. Closely following the idea that archi- 
tecture is associated primarily with gsthetics, is the 
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careless habit of thinking that as architecture is always 
some kind of building it must, therefore, be construc- 
tive in the sense of denoting a progressive surge 
towards the material advancement of humanity. True 
sometimes, but not always. It is a feeling that finds 
an outlet in the vernacular of real estate where any- 
thing with a roof is termed an “improvement.” Ex- 
travagant building, architecture as a luxury trade, has 
contributed largely to the downfall of many a city 
and nation. Rameses the Second, Pericles, Solomon, 
and Louis the Fourteenth spent entirely too much 
money for their country’s good, and some of our mod- 
ern cities are finding out that skylines are expensive 
ornaments. It is an illustration of the “conspicuous 
spending” of Therstein Veblen and is the architects’ 
bread and butter. Individually and collectively they 
have applauded it. An article by the then president 
of the New York Architectural League, Raymond M. 
Hood, appeared in the New York World on Decem- 
ber 29, 1929. In the very first paragraph he identi- 
fies the enemy. “Prophetic saints among architects, 
city planners, the intelligentsia, and deep-thinking pro- 
fessors are popularizing the gospel that New York 
staggers beside a chasm of self-destruction.” Then 
follows a defense of the high building and some bril- 
liant planning suggestions based on premises too daring 
to be accepted by deep thinkers. The author remem- 
bers the twenty-fourth of October, and like the bull 
that has just received the torero’s sword thrust, and 
stands motionless, he cannot believe that it is all over. 
Mr. Hood’s program, and all other city planning 
schemes of a similar character, rest on a pair of fan- 
tastic assumptions, the first being that the national in- 
terest-bearing debt, now in the neighborhood of 200 
billions can continue to mount indefinitely without 
toppling over, and the second that the profits accruing 
from production will, over an unlimited period of time, 
nicely and evenly, balance the service charges on the 
Debt. It is evident that no such relationship can long 
endure when, as is the case at the present moment, 
the national annual income is not far from 25 billions, 
a sum fairly equal to that required for the proper 
servicing of the Debt. To the few owners of the 
bonds this is one of those celebrated revolving funds 


but to the rest of the people it is a spiral fund. Mr. 
Basset Jones is my authority for these figures. In his 


“Debt and Production” he assures his readers that the 
Debt is being continually compounded. It is not nec- 
essary to explain why this is so, says Mr. Jones, for it 
is a fact and facts “being the unanalyzed result of an 
observation or measurement” are not interested in 
When the arithmetic of the Debt is charted 
In order that 
Production may support the Debt—and there is no 
other source of supply for this purpose—the character 
of its line must be in substantial accord with that of 


reasons, 


its curve is of the nature of a parabola. 


the Debt, and both curves, essentially parabolic, must 
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AND THE CITY DEBT 
sooner or later indicate volumes of money too great 
for human comprehension. But this happens only on 
paper. While yet the quantities seem to be within the 
bounds of human reason the rate of growth of Pro- 
duction hesitates and fails to keep pace with the re- 
morseless compounding of the Debt. ‘The change of 
tempo is so gradual that, for a time, it escapes atten- 
tion. At first the money for debt service is hard to 
find. ‘Then the reserves are drawn upon and when 
they approach exhaustion the Debt is repudiated. It 
is as simple as that! The final decision to suspend 
payment is to be found in the realm of mathematics, 
not in the law on contracts nor in ethics. In the New 
York Times of May 6, 1934, it is stated that there 
are one thousand local governmental units that have 
recently defaulted an aggregate of 200 millions, a 
paltry one-thousandth of the entire burden. But the 
amount of debt in imminent danger of collapse can 
only be guessed at. There is good reason to estimate 
it at many times 200 millions. 

The cloistering of architecture among the so-called 
fine arts saps its strength. ‘To think of it as good for 
a house but too good for housing, to withdraw it ten- 
derly from the hurly-burly of city-building into a haven 
of gilded peace and quiet degrades the universal 
mother of the arts, that in truth it is, to the level of 
the Whore of Babylon and makes it difficult of ac- 
ceptance as a reality of life. But within the last 
twenty years our practical employment of energy has 
increased to such an extent that the “realities of life” 
has ceased to be a mere genteel phrase of the moralist. 
It has come to mean the living together in stable alli- 
ance with a not yet fully understood economic-technol- 
ogy. And until, through an adjustment of our phi- 
losophy of civilization, we learn the control of this new 
force there will be ever present the menace of destruc- 
tion of our most cherished ideals and possessions. In 
the discovery of the terms of this accommodation the 
architect, or someone taking his place, will have much 
to Say. 

If the picture that I have drawn is reasonably cor- 
rect, then there does not seem to be much chance 
of a return of the ample days of the last one hundred 
years. Ever since that terrifying twenty-fourth of 
October, 1929, the business and political leaders have 
been assuring us that the old prosperity was just about 
to smile upon us. ‘The architects put their trust in 
this kind of twaddle and kept their offices open, wait- 
ing for the outburst of long overdue commissions. 
Now, in increasing numbers, they are beginning to 
suspect that the old game is nearly played out and that 
a new one is struggling to be recognized, in which the 
design of cities, and indeed of any considerable group 
of edifices, will be largely governed by the offerings 
of ‘Technology and the speed and freedom granted by 
Power, when used scientifically, and 
humanely. 


artistically, 
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New York and Its Plans, 3 


Land, Housing, and Life of Investments 


By Francis S. Swales 


he modern need of the city plan of New York 

is to replan its system of human and goods cir- 

culation for residence requirements and greater 
convenience of business. “Trucking and freight, ex- 
press and mail packages should be handled under- 
ground, separated from automobile and_ pedestrian 
street traffic, as freight trains are from the passenger 
tracks of a well-planned railway. Rail, truck, auto- 
mobile, and pedestrian traffic require separation, and 
a'l these means of horizontal movement require more 
direct communication with means of vertical transit— 
elevators, escalators, and aircraft. Fuel g:ving off 
smoke and soot should give way to super-power 
brought from hydro-electric sources, Use-zoning 
should give way to separated city districts and to hori- 
zontal as well as vertical partitioning; and height 
zoning to a few simple rules that would govern bulk 
of building and coverage of land. There is need of a 
new plan of street intersections; of many small parks 
or squares and of boulevards and new waterfronts and 
other things; but here, as elsewhere today, “‘city-plan- 
ning” or planning on a grand scale has for the time 
being become synonymous with housing, and “low 


Many 


proposed for housing. 


cost housing” with “slum clearance.” vast 
projects have been and are 
The charity of professional public benefactors; the 
benign despotism of promoters; the profits written 
into value of land; the “cost”? included for worthless 
overhead; the very large amounts provided for counsel 
fees written down in the estimates of employee-archi- 
tects of financial masters—writing professional advice 
as though it were independent and competent; are 
among things observed, but may be put down as per- 
haps only business or professional urbanity in obtain- 
ing publicity. 

In rejecting on April 27th, 1934, one hundred and 
sixty-nine housing and slum clearance projects sub- 
mitted to the P.W.A., involving proposed expenditures 
of $350,000,000, Ickes 


that “Experience has unfortunately shown that many 


Administrator commented 


of the private housing projects were conceived 
rather as a means of utilizing unsuccessful land sub- 
than as a means of meeting a definite 
Also that it “probably 
would be necessary to start land condemnation pro- 
ceedings in all cities where the Federal Housing Cor- 
poration proposes to construct low cost homes due to 


divisions . 
need for low cost housing.” 


unreasonableness of owners who are attempting to 


sell at exorbitant prices.” 

It may be that the Administrator will find that to 
exercise power of eminent domain and go to condem- 
nation proceedings will not be the most economic or 
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desirable course, though perhaps the only presently 


available way of dealing with the pressing problem of 
meeting the obvious need of temporary housing for 
the nouveaux pauvres. “To many of the 169 appli- 
cants he might have asked, “Is this a plan or a plot?” 

Terms such as “low-cost” housing are illusive. 
Relative to what—to money or to land—is housing to 
be Jow cost? How is its cost to be determined—by 
the “market price” at the time of inception and the 


making of estimates; or when it comes to finding out 


‘ 


whether the capital expenditure can be recouped, to- 
gether with an amount of interest required to make 
the deferred purchasing power, at the end of twenty 
or thirty years, equal to what it was at the time of the 
investment? Investment should be given a secure life 
—the practical certainty of the return of purchasing 
power of the credit at the time it was given—for this 
is of the essence of continuous balanced economy and 
of the permanence of value which the President seeks. 
Investment should be recognized to possess only a 
limited life; and the problem of what the reasonable 
expectancy of length of that life shall be, must be con- 
sidered, discussed, determined, and provided by legis- 
lation; a way should be found to relate the value of 
land to that of buildings in order to arrive at con- 
clusions as to “rate per room” that can or will be 
paid and as to a period of time over which continu- 
ous tenancy can be logically estimated. 

Through the cost of living, to the service (or 
“labor” ) necessary to produce buildings, the real value 
of buildings is related to baste money (by basic money 
I mean that kind of certification of value of service 
most readily exchangeable among the greatest num- 
ber of people), but no valid relationship now exists 
between land and basic money; hence, no tenable 
ratio between the value of land and that of the build- 
ing (whitch latter, in village or city, provides the land 
with its artificial value) exists. Nor is such ratio likely 
to come into use until, and unless, the life-cost and 
life-value of various classes of buildings can be suffi- 
ciently established; and, thereby, the amount of land- 
value that can be successfully carried on the cost of 
the building by the earnings and payments of the 
tenants or users, which is the only real value that can 
be conceded to land. ‘That is the obstruction which 
confronts Administrator Ickes, the New York State 
Housing Board, the New York City Housing Author- 
ity, and all those other forward-looking, progressive- 
practical people and institutions, who foresee that if 
building homes and public works can be made a con- 
tinuous public demand and a continuous public activity, 
a real profit to substitute for the artificial credit book 
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NEW YORK IN 1729 


Some carly evidences of thought 
in city planning are shown on this 
early map or “plane” as for ex- 
ample: 1—Placing the “City 
Hall” or old State House on the 
axis of Broad Street; 2—Provision 
of an open square on the east side 
of Nassau Street, just south of the 
site of the modern Federal Re- 
serve Bank; 3—Provision of an 
open opposite Trinity 
Church; 4—The dotted axis in- 
dicating a proposal to 
William Street northward as the 
axis of a future development. 
This map also shows the swampy 
sub-soil of large areas of land just 
south of Brooklyn 
Bridge, which indicate the reason 
why the west anchorage of that 


5d uUare 


extend 


and north 


bridge was placed in its awkward 
position with reference to east 
side traffic of the old part of the 
city. The swamp meadow became 
the site of the notorious “lung 
block,’ now being developed as 
Knickerbocker Village with 12- 
story housing. The 
dotted line indicating the earlier 
location of the Dutch wall or 
stockade along Wall Street has 
been added this illustration 
for comparison with the Castello 
Map of 1660 (the basis of the 
drawing by Messrs. John Walcott 
Adams and J, N. Phelps Stokes- 

for 


“Jow-cost” 


On 


Points June, 


1934). 
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profit will ensue. Beyond that also arises the vision 
that building may provide the affirmative answer to 
the question as to whether disarmament will in time 
become practical. City land, as a large factor of the 
cost of living, has for so long risen in market price, 
out of proportion to other factors—particularly to the 
cost of building—that it has become the greatest com- 
mon cause of economic loss to the public. 

In New York the “value” based on “market price” 
became so great twenty years ago that Administrator 
Ickes’ “experience” is to all well-informed local archi- 
tects a matter of ancient history. Administrator Ickes’ 
statement indicates that although, as stated in my first 
paper, enough cheap land has been subdivided in the 
suburbs, to provide sites for individual residences for 
the entire population of cities, it is not the intention of 
the “altruistic planners” of regional land to allow it to 
benefit tenants or individual owners; but that slogans 
such as “decentralization,” “slum clearance,” “low- 


cost housing,” are designed to transfer the bonded 
debt and mortgage profiteering racket into the outlying 
districts, and to distribute it upon the great number of 
small shares in large-scale housing. It should not, 
therefore, be surprising that the Administration, which 
has given continuous proof of its sincere intention to 
guard the rights of the people who cannot protect 
themselves, should cut down the appropriation for so- 
called low-cost new housing to $125,000,000 for the 
country, $25,000,000 to be expended under the New 
York City Housing Authority, until it is made clear 
as to how the experiment will work out. 

The gradual steps of changing housing conditions 


will accelerate rapidly. Repairs, which would seem 


to cause delay of new construction and the cancer of 
sub-normal housing and competition to grow, will do 
no more than supplement the temporary condition of 
a comparatively small beginning of new construction in 


It will give 


a coming great program of rebuilding. 
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NEW YORK AND 
time to plan the general house-cleaning of cities of 
their old-building rubbish, for which the public mind 
is now in a very receptive mood. ‘Time is also required 
for President Roosevelt’s policy with regard to gold to 
take effect by increasing prices, and with regard to 
corporations, to get them in harness so that the public 
assets of corporate life may not be lost and that the 
attendant public liabilities may be greatly reduced. 
Also, time is needed to work out a possible partnership 
along the principles of N.R.A. between the public, 
entrepreneur, and tenant that might eliminate the 
mortgage system by the substitution of a greater se- 
curity through the agency of the Government. 

Throughout the country, in our cities, the market 
price theory of value of land which determines assessed 
value, taxation, and amount of mortgaging value is 
today the greatest obstruction to the reclamation of 
old, dilapidated districts. “The values in “slum” dis- 
tricts are so great that they cannot be accepted for any 
other uses than their present purposes viz.: partial 
income on the alleged value of the mortgage bonds. 
Their position value is always needful and consider- 
able; but in order to deal with it practically, abstract 
rather than concrete numbers must be used. Its value 
must be found in ratio to the cost of the building 
needed at the location. 

Lack of legislation, at any time or place (perhaps 
because building is older than codified law), to pro- 
vide for fixing the period of life of buildings erected 
for revenue; and lack of an established custom to pro- 
vide common law, under which the value of land 
should be amortized at the same rate as the building— 
thus finding zero value (for purposes of taxation ) 































ITS PLANS, 3 

when the building becomes condemned against use, 
and preventing the amortized value of the building 
from gradual translation into the burden of value of 
land—are responsible for a very great part of the 
poverty still existing under modern civilization, not- 
withstanding both the public power and will to elimi- 
nate it. The burden of profit in land is too great for 
the good of the land. 

Not only could continuous rebuilding of cities, to 
new plans under new ideals, be a major preventive of 
war, by absorbing investment to buildings instead of 
to munitions plants, and absorbing also the workmen in 
such plants and the men who commonly join armies 
and navies as a means of some sort of employment, 
but it could, by accelerated and extended programs, 
absorb all people not needed in other industries and 
thus do away with the major cause of poverty, lack 
of employment, and the secondary cause, the too great 
tribute paid by the workers for the use of land con- 
tained in rent. 
nomic system preserve in fact a highly unjustifiable, 
as well as unjustifiably high value to old buildings, on 
land which, without the old buildings, could earn 
nothing and which, except speculatively, is worth 
nothing. Yet the value is charged to the land. 

Up to a very recent time, finance has failed to take 
sufficient note of the change from scarcity to 
abundance of accessible land provided by new forms 
of transportation; but the value of land was observed 
to decline with the earnings of the building; and the 
habit of writing the highest capitalized value of the 
building (based on earnings) into the value of the land 
The employed tenant pays too much for 


These two failures of the existing eco- 


ceased. 
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HILL’S MAP OF LOWER MANHATTAN, 178 
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PENCIL FOENTS 
rent in ratio to his earnings, and the small investor in 
mortgage certificates will get too little back from his 
investment—an investment which has meant that he 
has bought the equivalent of a dead horse. The lesson 
to both would seem to be the need of a more trust- 
worthy agency than the real estate brokers, banks, title 
guaranty and trust companies have proved to be in the 
matter of valuation. ‘The former mortgagees (who 
foreclosed the took deficiency judgments 
against them and forced many, perhaps most, to find 
relief in bankruptcy) are now in the responsible posi- 
tion of owners. ‘Their hope of profit was to “sell” 
to the Government at prices which Administrator 
Ickes finds “exorbitant.” Only one housing develop- 
ment in Manhattan (which “got by” through the 
R.F.C., ahead of Mr. Ickes) perhaps a new sluni to 
be—on a grand scale, on the site of an old slum—one 
development in Queens, and Bronx 
borough have passed Government muster of New 


owners, 


“ 


new one in 


York city land values. These are all projects of 
limited dividend (6%) corporations which come 
under the supervision of the State Housing Board, 


for the purpose of tax exemption by the city on the 
value of the buildings and exemption of state taxes 
which are comparatively negligible. 

| It is not important to consider the merits or demerits 
of these few projects by themselves but only to note that 
they are financed on the assumption of charging cer- 
tain rates per room per month to tenants, and that 
the rates are as low, than any for which de- 
mand exists in comparatively new buildings in similar 
districts. We may also note that the value of land 
was in one case required to be reduced about 25% 
in order-to obtain the approval of the State Housing 
Board; 
builders’ and sub-contractors’ profits are approximately 
usual estimates; that the plans all provide unusually 
large open space within the site; and that under com- 
paratively good management, to compete with similar 
existing housing, the maximum permissible dividends 
may be reasonably expected during a period of from 
30 to 40 years. It may be supposed that the type of 
tenants will probably decline in character after the 
buildings have been tenanted for fifteen years; that 
mechanical equipment will depreciate, and also the 
purchasing power of the dollar; but that the invest- 
ment will be returned in more than the original pur- 
chasing power and probably more than double the num- 
ber of dollars before any of these buildings should be 
written off as liabilities rather than continued as assets. 
In short, they will be good investments provided that 
the price paid for land has not been too high to com- 
pete with the lower priced land that will inevitably 
come on the market and permit better quality build- 
ings to offer lower rates with advantages of future de- 
velopments of new forms of transportation, methods 
of communication, and social classifications. And pro- 
vided, also, that cheaper costs of financing do not enter 
into future competition. In any event, in the light of 
all experience, these buildings will be obsolete as to the 
wants of people thirty years hence, and the problem of 
All commercial build- 


or lower, 


that the cost of professional services and 


replacement will present itself. 
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ings, including commercial housing, have a nearly defi- 
nite life. It would be to the advantage of everybody 
if it were fixed by law so that investors would know 
that there would be no residue or survival value after 
capital investment and interest value were amortized. 
Also, if an amortizing tax were levied on land value 
for its recapture to public control. The revenue from 
such tax could be reinvested by the city and used, 
when the building investment amortized, to purchase 
the land for the city. The land could then be put 
into redevelopment under exclusive public control, 
with the city in the role of preferred stock-holder 
taking a ratio of earnings as a participant and. re- 
nouncing the principle of taxation, or “taking by supe- 
The period of life of investment build- 
ings should not depend merely on structural safety nor 
The 
interests of public welfare go far beyond such primary 
considerations, which now help too slowly to do away 
with existing building cancers. The nearly extinct 
survival value of old investment buildings is not only 
a social nuisance but is financially damaging to the 
surrounding neighborhood by preventing the replan- 
ning of city districts and streets to conform to modern 
demands. Most buildings more than thirty-five years 
old, particularly those of non-fireproof construction, 
decline to fitness for storage conditions only. They 
should not be permitted in that capacity to warehouse, 
by groups, masses of helpless and hopeless, unhappy 
humanity. Such buildings are known to develop the 
growth of disease and crime in enlarging areas of des- 
perate poverty—a condition which itself is due largely 
to inadequate building programs held down under the 
passing system of “rugged individualism” and the near- 
late “planned economy” of monopolies or “integrated 
corporations.” Centralization of power in the hands 
of directors of moneyed corporations has brought about 
in cities a condition of decaying building areas, shunned 
by new generations, slowly killing the cities economi- 
cally by causing depletion of population and general 
Employment of the building forces, which 
affect five million men and their families—or about 
one-fifth of the population of the country—is now 
recognized among the primary needs to provide eco- 
nomic balance to enable civilization to proceed and 
continue. Income is the result of doing things—not 
of doing nothing. For a program of continuous 
progress there must be also a nearly continuous pro- 
gram of destruction of obsolete things. The period of 
existence of any new investment building (one from 
which a monetary return is anticipated or expected ) 
should be fixed. It should be done in future by cove- 
nant, in the terms of licenses to build, or to occupy, 
which should provide for the destruction of all such 
buildings at the end of their life as fixed by progressive 
economic conditions. We must learn to “scrap” build- 
ings as we do automobiles and other machinery—not 
because they are worn out and entirely 
because they are out-of-date, incompetent, and a handi- 
cap on the progress of the people, their business and 
their pleasure. 


. f ” 
rior force. 


on official judgment as to satisfactory sanitation. 


disuse. 


useless but 
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Being Essays in Criticism 


“The Upper Ground” 


By H. Van Buren Magonigle, D. Arch, F.A.I. A, A.N.A. 


“¢Take the upper ground in manevrin’, Terence, I sez, ‘an youll be a giwral yet, sez I. Aw wid 
that I wint up to the flat mud roof av the house, and looked over the par’ pet, threadin’ delicate.” 


IV 

his month we will try to complete the review 

of current periodicals up to June. 

x * * x 

Architecture devotes a large amount of space in 
the March issue to Duke University, one of the bene- 
factions of the Duke family, in North Carolina. This 
group of buildings by Horace Trumbauer is large and 
apparently expensive. Conceived in a not very good 
Gothic, it misses conspicuously, both in mass and detail, 
the character and charm of that collegiate Gothic of 
England which it attempts to transplant to one of our 
General views of the Campus show 
too many towers and things; instead of being used as 
accents there are so many of them that they each 
cancel the effect of the other; the composition seems to 
be made up a!most entirely of accents. The build- 
ings have too much texture, too many trivial details, 
much tracery. It is a 


Southern states. 


too many “features,” too 
kind of rich man’s Gothic. 
Work in this kind in 
itt home in England is 
nearly always very simple. 
When it happens to be in 
stone as Duke is, the 
masonry is beautifully 


reticent in surface and 
texture. When there is 
so much in the way of 


architectural detail a de- 
signer is well inspired to 
keep his wall 
smooth and quiet to give 
the eye a chance to rest 


surfaces 


now and then. 
* * * 

The whole thing makes 
one wonder why Amer- 
architects at this 
time of the world persist 
in “doing Gothic” (or 
iny other historic style 
for that matter); it ought 


ican 


by now to be possible to 
design in a spirit which 
liscards the curséd letter. 
ne way to do this is to 
ck up the 
here are as a 


bookcases ; DUKE UNIVERSITY, 


rule too 
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DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


Horace Trumbauer, Architect 
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R. K. “My Lord the Elephant.” 


In this 
instance there is no valid tradition in North Carolina 
that warrants this type of architecture, designed in and 


many books piled up on the drafting tables. 


for a climate which is grey and damp with a much 
more level sun than the place where Duke is—al- 
though almost anything may be forgiven to a super- 
latively good thing. If it had been cast in the general 
character of the indigenous work we have in the East 
—that built when the States were still Colonies—t 
would have been simpler and probably better, certainly 
more sensible. 





Princeton sins in much the same way 
and so does Yale in many of her new buildings, so pre- 
tentious and expensive in appearance; but it is to be 
remarked with pleasure that after the Harkness dormi- 
tories with all their elaboration and imitation medi- 
evalism, Mr. James Gamble Rogers has reverted to 
an architecture admirably simple, admirably American, 
and designed not pinched. Chester Price showed me 
his drawings of some of it 
the other day, and it is 
entirely pleasing, full of 
character, and male. 

It is all well to 
impress the undergraduate 


1934 


very 


and his papa and mamma 
from the provinces with 
a sense of the importance 
and dignity of Alma 
Mater; but it may be re- 
membered that most of 
these youths come from 
very simple environments, 
to which they either re- 
turn after graduation or 
find their way to the hall 
bedrooms of city boarding 
And, while bar- 
renness and a_ simplicity 
too Spartan for amenity 
are as much to be avoided 
as the unduly luxurious 
elaborate, if there 
must be a choice it seems 
to me that it should be 
for an adequate simplicity. 


houses. 


and 


* * * 
Reverting to Duke, the 
interior of the chapel is 











PENCIL POINTS 
Architecture, April, 1934 Vv ery ambitious, 
very dry and 


Puginesque in 
general feeling. 
The choir stalls 
are very elabo- 
rate, but the pat- 
tern of the 
tracery in the 
canopies is of a 
sort that becomes 
tiresome in its in- 
sistent repetition. 
They are no less 
elaborate and ex- 
pensive than the 
stalls in Amiens 
—but the differ- 
ence in_ interest 
and beauty is 
rather marked. 
x * 





DEFENDED BY FRANKL 
Designed by J. 8. Kuhne 


and Percival Goodman 


Alfred Hopkins as architect and Pitkin and Mott as 
landscapists have created for Howard Heinz at Pitts- 
burgh a perfectly delightful house. 
from anything. 


It isn’t copied 
It does not discard everything we 
have learned of rational building through a respect- 
able number of centuries. The imagination of the 
designer rises above pipe-rails and overhanging masses 
of concrete apparently unsupported. It is simple 
without being naked or cold. It is lovely and lovable 
architecture. 


SS * *k *k 


In the April Architecture Paul T. Frankl and 
Henry F. Bultitude in two articles very conveniently 
printed for comparison in parallel columns and pages 
discuss “Furniture for the House of Tomorrow”’ (al- 


ways Tomorrow). I cannot attempt an analysis of 


the two points of view; I haven’t room for what I. 


should be tempted to say; but read these articles your- 
self. Mr. Frankl was educated in Berlin, Munich, 
and Paris, and came to this country in 1914. Mr. 
Bultitude was brought up in the rich tradition of 
domestic England and is thoroughly trained in the 
theory and practice of creating interiors in that tradi- 


From Architecture, April, 1934 





HOUSE AT 
ae 8S 


RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Hunter, Architect 


FOR 
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tion. One of the Architecture, April, 1934 
first things Mr. 


Frankl 


ae 


says iS: 
. all modern 
progress has been 
made by shock 
tactics,’’ which 
recalls Schreck- 
lickheit and other 
things that con- 
tributed to the 
defeat of the 
Teuton in war 
and perhaps 
foreshadows the 
defeat of the 
Teutonic ideas 
from which the 
more simian 
minds among us 





DEFENDED BY BULTITUDE 
Bradley Delehanty was the 


have been suffer- Architect for this interior 


ing over here. 
Look up pages 194 and 195. The caption on the 
former reads: “An interior . . in which the stairs have 
been treated merely as a functional necessity.” On 
the latter: “In which the staircase has been designed 
with regard to how it looks as well as how it func- 
tions.” ‘Then ask yourself why the boiler-room stairs 
have been promoted to the main floor. 
is “shock tactics?” 

* x x x 


The answer 


Mr. Roland E. Coate has designed a charming 
house for Mrs. R. B. Fudger in Beverly Hills which 
departs from the local Spanish tradition very agreeably 
and yet seems as though it would be entirely harmoni- 
ous with the Californian scene. It looks like a restful, 
pleasant place to live in. 

In this same April number is Aymar Embury’s 
house for Arthur Lehman at 45 East 79th Street, 
New York, a highly competent performance, one of 
its distinguishing features being a pretty garden, by 
Ruth Dean, instead of the typical New York back- 
yard. 

x x x x 
The house of Fred K. Lapham at Ridgewood by 
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5s taae ~¢ 


HOUSE AT BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
Roland E. Coate, Architect 
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SCHOOL AT VILLEJUIF, FRANCE 


André Lurcat, Architect 


Mr. R. C. Hunter doesn’t seem to me to hang to- 
gether. A caption says: “Obviously the exterior was 
inspired by the houses of the Cotswold district in 
England.” ‘Take the illustration of the main front 
reproduced here—a very sophisticated Georgian door- 
way with a curved broken pediment, Tudor Gothic 
label mouldings over the windows, the main wall ap- 
parently a very smooth ashlar or brick, between a 
main gable wall of rough random-ashlar and a solar- 
jum extension of the same; going on around the house 
we get colored brick and half-timber with brick fill- 
ing, and wide clapboards over this. The aim seems to 
be to simulate a house built at different and widely 
separate periods. ‘There is an awful lot going on for 
one rather small house. When one sees a little old 
house in England that has really grown with the years 
one often finds it charming—can one feel the same 
about a new American imitation? 
ideas and changes of material here to furnish forth a 
little village. And yet these materials each seem to be 
skilfully handled in themselves. 


There are enough 


*K * *K *K 


The “Portfolios” that have been such a pleasant 
and valuable feature of Architecture for some time 
continue the interest of their predecessors. The 
“Editor’s Diary” too was an editorial insprration and 
maintains its quality; I always read it through to find 
out what Mr. Saylor’s wide circle of acquaintance is 
thinking and _ talking 
about, even though it is 
only mind’s contact 
with others and limited to 
that contact. I hope it 
will go on and on. 

But there is one thing 
I don’t like about “Favor- 
ite Features,” a 


From American 


one 


new- 
comer in the magazine— 


the publication of scale de- 
tails of these favorites of 
architects. It is 
merely putting temptation 
in the way of the Copy- 
Peter who is too ignorant 
or too lazy to design for 


their 


HOUSE AT 
Victor Mindeleff, Architect 


UPPER 








Architect, May, 





WASHINGTON, D. C. his 
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SCHOOL 





AT DOWNER’S GROVE, 
Waldron Faulk ner, Architect 


ILLINOIS 


himself—and, my dear Harry Saylor, first you know 


these favorite features will be reproduced, very badly, 
without understanding, all over our beloved and long- 
suffering country—and then they-won’t be Favorite 
Features any more. ‘The editors who publish such 
scale details are not really doing a service to architec- 
ture, whether the work be old or new; and I wish 
such “features” and “departments” were all abolished. 
The photographs are enough. Let the plagiarists (I 
am almost tempted to dignify the class with a capital 
“P,” it is so large) if they must copy something get 
as near to it as they can without these scale details. 
Perhaps they may happen to catch the spirit of the 
thing instead of the damned letter—which is the busi- 
ness solely of the author—and in so doing be a step 
on the way to something fresh; in time they may 
even cease to be Plagiarists and become Designers! 
oa * * * 

I foresee that I shall very soon have to make, myself 
clear, once more, on the subject of the so-called 
“Modern,” for the Editors have received some com- 
munications from readers who do not at all understand 
my attitude toward design—which is very simple I 
assure you. ‘Therefore I will reserve a discussion of 
the Portfolio of “Modern Ornament” until that more 
appropriate occasion. 

The May Architecture is given over, except for the 
nine usual Portfolio (on Rusti- 
cation) and the pleasant 
white-washed brick house 
which Messrs. Duncan 
and Garrett have built for 
Mr. Duncan in Bronx- 
ville, to the work of that 
versatile Joseph 
Urban, recent 
death saddened a host of 
friends 
Urban 
lence, a scenic artist. He 


genius 
whose 
and admrrers. 
was, par excel- 
had an early architectural 
api ; oe 
training in Vienna, but 
versatility, aided no 
doubt by the breadth of 
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The Architectural Review, London, March, 1934 





A TENNIS CLUB IN VIENNA 


Franz Singer, Architect 

that training which undoubtedly did not stop at just 
architecture, led him quickly and fruitfully into other 
fields. 
tecture naturally partook strongly of the theatrical, as 
witness the exterior of the theatre he did for Ziegfeld, 
the business building he did for William R. Hearst at 
57th Street and 8th Avenue, and his design for the 
Metropolitan Opera House, with their strange con- 
ception of scale. 


It is not adverse criticism to say that his archi- 


A man of vivid and untrammelled imagination who 
was able to do what so many Americans would like 
to do—let himself go—he would seem to have en- 
deared himself as a man to those who knew him best. 





* *k *K * 


In the American Architect I find most interest in 
the March number, in an article by N. L. Englehardt, 
of Education in College of Co- 
lumbia University, on “Trends in School Planning.” 
The following quotations are of special value: 


Pri »fessor ‘Teachers’ 


““New educational objectives are being formulated; 
and a new emphasis is being placed upon the content 
and method of teaching. In this society the 
school is required to create more worth while interests 


new 


for more human beings over a longer period of their 
lifetimes.” 
“Within the 
been considerable progress in school building panning. 
‘Taken by and large, 
significant. It has 


aside.” 


past two or three decades there has 
this progress has not been highly 


been difficult to turn tradition 

Throughout this country too many illustrations are 
to be found of bleak, barren, unattractive, and poorly 
that add 
communities 


school buildings 


their 


conceived 
and certainly have 


their 


adornment of 


little educational value in the lives of users.” 


* * * 
reader’s at- 
article, the 
and ask you to compare 


would direct the 
illustrations of this 


hereto [ 
tention to one of the 
at Villejuif, France, 
this dreadful barracks with the other illustration of the 
Avery Coonley School at Downer’s Grove, Illinois, by 
Waldron Faulkner, and reflect that there are mis- 
guided persons who would blithely reproduce such 


In relation 


school 


FOR 


nothing to the - 
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hideous things as that French school in our United 
States. It would be no less than criminal—for a child 
has a right to a chance to grow up in beautiful sur- 
roundings and be able to look back upon his school 
with affection. It looks as though, if Germany had 
had the wit to be patient, she would have conquered 
France by the mere penetration of ideas—for even 
though this building is built in France it is “as Dutch 
as Billy-be-damned.” 

x x * * 


Continuing quotations from Professor Englehardt: 

“Community housing, recreational facilities, traffic 
conditions and school building projects should be har- 
moniously related in a complete unity.” 

“In the first place, the architect probably knows 
little about the activity program. He may not under- 
stand the philosophy which has changed the militaristic 
atmosphere of the schoolroom into one in which chil- 
dren are afforded the opportunity of mingling as 
human beings in a true social unit.” 

“The school building itself must be planned not in 
terms of the short-lived educational program of the 
past, but in terms of a constantly developing educa- 
tional program beginning in early youth and continu- 
ing throughout adult life.” 

“The schoolhouse is to be a place in which chil- 


1934 


April, 


The Architectural Review, London, 





BOARDING HOUSE AT DARTINGTON HALL 


Howe ©& Lescaze, Architects 
dren live—where they play and grow, with each day’s 
program.” 

“Schools will afford these opportunities not only for 
the child. Adults also will go to school in greater 
numbers as time progresses.” 

“The schoolhouse that will meet the new standards 
may not have the compactness and the concentration 
which characterize most present structures.” 

Professor Englehardt looks forward to acreage for 
school sites and the abolition of crowded units piled 
light, air, very 
large play spaces, ~ ihe 
School thus will be truly a place in which human beings 
learn while they live and live while they learn. The 
environment will be one of happiness, of encourage- 


one upon another. Low buildings, 


gardens, even woodlands 


ment, of stimulation.” 

May it come soon and quickly. Every parent in the 
land should resist with might and main the spirit of 
regimentation that is the spirit of Hitlerism, which 
seeks to human condition of 


reduce beings to the 
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THE 


robots. We are seeing it foreshadowed in our own 
country by certain aspects of this precious New Deal. 
* * * * 

Clinton H. Blake’s article in the same number as 
the above, “The Question of Architect’s Charges,” is 
written out of his wide experience in architectural and 
building practice. We all know the present and time- 
honored system (the percentage of the cost) is far from 
satisfactory—but it is doubtful whether the much more 
complicated method which Mr. Blake tentatively ad- 
vances would be any better, viz.: “Theoretically and 
ethically, it would be far sounder, I believe, for an 
architect’s charges to be based, as are those of other 
professional men, on the time involved, the character 
of services rendered, the amount involved in the 
transaction and the financial position of the client.” 
That last item is loaded to the muzzle with trouble. 

If a client thinks that his architect deliberately in- 
creases the cost of the work in order to increase his 
own fee (and there are lots of such clients) it means 
a number of things: the profession at large has not 
won the confidence of the building public; the client 
is often less the stinker than the ignoramus; the archi- 
tects of this country are trying to straddle—to be busi- 
ness men and professional men at one and the same 
time, and very often to impress the client emphasize 
their business ability instead of their professional skill. 
We architects must remember that there are great 
numbers of “business lawyers” who deal with matters 
of business almost wholly and give business men ad- 
vice about their conduct of business affairs—but these 





lawyers remain professional men; they do not stress 
their business ability but their professional ability. It 
is up to our profession to raise its character to the 
same professional level as that enjoyed, with the re- 
spect and esteem of their communities, by the lawyer 
I wonder whether their integrity 
as to charges is insulted and impugned as often as the 


and the physician. 


architect’s is—it would be interesting to know. 

In May the American Architect deals largely with 
the small house, the problem being illuminated by 
Roger H. Bullard’s article; it will not have been for- 
gotten that he was awarded the Gold Medal for the 
1934 Better Homes in America Competition. The 
article is so closely inter-knit with the many illustra- 
tions and diagrams that it is not feasible to quote in- 
telligibly from it and therefore my advice is to read 
it—studiously. 

x * x * 

Professor Harry F. Cunningham, in the same issue, 
discusses with his usual intelligence and sympathy the 
house “Beyond the City Limits” and its architect, 
illustrated principally by Victor Mindeleff’s delight- 
ful house for Mr. Welker, out of Washington, D. C., 
dominated by an immense and patriarchal tree which 
looks like a walnut but might be an oak; at any rate it 
is a superb old vegetable and the house is very carefully 


and sensitively designed in relation to it. One would 


love to own such a tree and the house that seems to 
take shelter beneath it. 


It is undoubtedly Mr. Min- 


UPPER 
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deleff to whom Professor Cunningham refers as “the 
happiest architect I know” and who has all his life 
long done almost nothing but modest houses. And 
Professor Cunningham says he intends to emulate his 
happy example. He is then going to invite his friends 
in for “a round or two of cocktails.” If he fails to 
invite me I shan’t forgive him—for I know the at- 
mosphere of the imtérieur he creates will be one of 
peace and happiness and fine understanding. 
* * * * 

The Architectural Review (London) goes modern 
with a vengeance in March and April. I am not in- 
formed whether the Review has emulated the typog- 
raphy and arrangement of the Architectural Record 
and the Architectural Forum or vice versa. In either 
case I cannot congratulate any of them on the result, 
for they are the hardest to read and understand of any 
printed matter I have seen in the course of a dreadfully 
long experience. Time was when it was considered 
sensible to make typography easily readable, both as to 
the type used and its composition, length of line toler- 
able to the eye and to the reader who owns the eye. 
But this Progress from which we suffer makes it as 
hard to read typographical matter as possible, ignoring 
the fact that nobody has the time or the patience to 
wade through pages of freak typography. The Re- 
view has this virtue—it sets apart with reasonable 
clarity in what it calls ““The Craftsmanship Supple- 
ment” a lot of matter which seems to be paid adver- 





tising. 
* * x * 

In the March number we find a “Tennis Club- 
house” in Vienna by Franz Singer of which we can- 
not refrain from republishing one view. Mr. Leve- 
tus, who writes the article, tells us that Mr. Singer 
“his 
training resulted in an essentially modern outlook, logi- 
cality in thought and constructive ability, and the 
possession of a keen sense of beauty and form.” “One 
is insensibly drawn to this clubhouse by its charm, its 


was a pupil of Professor Gropius in Leipzig; 


easiness of gait, so to say.” However most people 
might be drawn to it, most of them would, I am 
quite sure, prefer to be insensible when that happens. 
marvel at the guff and twaddle 
which is the sure and inevitable accompaniment of 


I never cease to 
works of the “‘modern” school. 
x * * * 

The “Dartington Experiment” occurs in the April 
issue. Although Dartington is in England, the build- 
ing is by Messrs. Howe and Lescaze of New York 
and Philadelphia. We reproduce a view of the East 
front. Children are to live in it, and will no doubt 
derive their first impressions of architecture from it. 
They cannot fail to look back to it in later life with 
love and longing. 

x x * x 

The May number of the Review gives us the first 
third of the century in architecture and other things, 
pictorially, in quite an interesting way. 

* x * * 


And so to bed. 
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PROPOSED CIVIC CENTER FOR 
BORO OF QUEENS, NEW YORK 
AS IT WOULD APPEAR AT THE NORMAL 
SCHOOL LOCATION, JAMAICA, N. Y. 


George H. Bruns, Consulting Engineer 
Drawings by J. Floyd Yewell 


OF possIBLE sITEs for the proposed new 
Civic Center for the Boro of Queens, 
New York, the two offering the most 
advantages are shown in the accom- 
panying drawings. Taking into con- 
sideration the several factors of central 
location, transit facilities, existing streets 
and sewers, locality population, favor- 
able trends, suitable environment, cir- 
cumferential protection, ownership by 
the city, and area plus frontage, the 
report of the engineer of the Jamaica 
Civic Center Committee rates the Hill- 
side Avenue site as possessing 92 points 
and the Normal School location 86 
points out of a possible hundred. Both 
designs shown were projected to house 
city, county, and borough offices, a 
courts building, an auditorium, and a 
central heating plant. The Normal 
School site, being smaller, is shown de- 
veloped with six-story buildings as 
against three and four stories for the 


Hillside Avenue buildings. 
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Grilles 
By Bernard Heatherley 


t is sometimes difficult to know just what is the 
distinction between a grille and a gate. The 
French use the word for a gate (although some- 
times calling the gate in a railing “la porte de la 
grille”) and though in English we tend to apply the 
word to interior hinged work, we do have intericr 
gates and exterior grilles. When grilles are fixed they 
may sometimes quite justifiably be called “screens” — 
as witness the Spanish rejas—or even “railings,” 
a hinged grille that is glazed is known as a 
So that, in any discussion of this broad field we must 
' grilles— 


and 


‘“c“ ” 
‘door. 


—except in such definite cases as window 
consider, rather, matters of grilage—the arrangement 
of metal members, simple or rich in design—acting as 
a guard or barrier at an architectural opening. 

In examining some methods of grillage construc- 
tion we shall inevitably find matters already touched 
upon to be applicable to grilles and shall find grillage 
details to have other applications. The frame needs of 
gates apply equally to movable grilles, but obviously 
fixed grilles are not required to withstand similar sag- 
ging tendencies. “Thus their frames may be econom- 
ically halved or lapped and riveted instead of being 
welded or tenoned, and may frequently be made of 
much lighter material. Some designs require no 
frames—the members themselves passing into the stone 
or being secured to the wood. A parallel condition 
to that mentioned in connection with railing bottom 
bars relates to the enframement of grilles. In some 
instances, a frame destroys all the archzological intent 
of a design or detrimentally cheapens the work. A 
case in point is the armature—the type of grille so 
effective in small lancet windows, consisting of a 
single central vertical bar (whose top may become an 
ornamental finial) and one or several horizontal bars. 
To frame such grilles would be unthinkable—the ap- 
parent difficulties of installation being overcome by 
leaving horizontals loose on the vertical so that they 
may slide and be worked into position for leading. 
The intersections of members may then be pinned, 
although to do this is really superfluous effort and if 
the work is not being installed by its maker there 1s 
a risk of a marred or improper finish at the pinned 
point. Another type of grille ruined by a frame is 
the basket—made as shown in the Plate to Article 7, 
by passing one bar through another of the same size. 
There is no problem in erection if the grille is to come 
outside the lines of the opening. Members may be 
bent back so that their ends enter holes drilled in the 
face of the wall. If the basket grille is to come within 
the opening, however, the ends of members must be 
bent to an L as illustrated. The work leaves the 
smith’s shop with the L’s bent back so as to be able to 
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pass within the limits of the jamb, is set in place, and 
each member heated and fae to the correct shape 
so as to meet its hole in the jamb. The acetylene 
torch is a most useful tool for this purpose—the logi- 
cal one for present-day use. The heating and work- 
ing of the metal in the field should, of course, be done 
by the responsible craftsman—not by one of the sev- 
eral trades which undertake to install metalwork away 
from its place of origin. Basket grilles best satisfy the 
eye when the horizontal members pass through the 
verticals. 

Again referring to railings we find that grille de- 
signs roughly parallel them in character of types. 
Thus, we have the spindle, the repeating decorative 
motif and the free all-over pattern types. Two further 
possibilities are the “band” type, which may be a vari- 
ation on the spindle or repeating motif, and the 
pierced sheet metal grille. The spindle type reached 
the ultimate in the Spanish rejas of the 15th Century. 
Besides showing what richness is possible to a series of 
verticals with horizontals reduced to the minimum— 
as in inexpensive plain round or simply twisted bars, 
and in moulded balusters (which can make no claim 
to cheapness )—the Spanish craftsmen evolved a dis- 
tinctive “band” type of grille design from a spindle 
basis. ‘The band units were made by splitting parts 
of the vertical bars, bending them to shape and weld- 
ing the ends back into the verticals; or by bending to 


shape, welding together, and welding into the ver- 
tical, forms made of iron similar in size to the verticals 


—not split. All archzological considerations aside, 
such work loses tremendously unless the square ver- 
“on the diamond,” i.e., with their corners 
instead of their flat sides presented to the front. The 
work is of a highly technical character and should not 
be considered unless adequate funds are available to do 
it properly. To use the outline of the forms on bars 
set flat looks like an attempt to save money at the ex- 
pense of the cross section and proper relief. Together 
with such misuse of elements frequently comes the 
misuse of the acetylene torch and welds of poor qual- 
ity. The spindle grille has, of course, its correct ren- 
ditions for all kinds of architectural design and may 
prove the least expensive to use as well as having its 
more expensive interpretations. 

The repeating motif grille may comprise a series of 
detached motifs, or may comprise elements closely 
joined so as to give a pattern covering the whole grille. 
The latter is a very favorite form of design being full 
of interest, having many different ways of realization, 
and sometimes surprising even the designer by the 
beauty and unexpectedness of the shapes made by 


Quite 


ticals are set 


placing together several of the main motifs. 
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often the pieces which make up the decorative units are 
of an extreme simplicity—out of all proportion to the 
richness they provide when assembled. To keep them 
so is one of the secrets of good grille design as well 
as the proper provision of “spots” for lights and darks, 
the shaping of a unit that will resolve itself into good 
bands and a closely knit character that will be strong 
and protective. 

The free design type of grille—offering, as most 
grilles do, a panel form to be filled with ornament— 
is sometimes too strong a temptation to those whose 
conception of art is that which most nearly repre- 
sents Nature. “Thus we sometimes see iron pictures 
of birds or animals sitting on tree branches apparently 
engaged in exercising some one of their natural habits. 
There can be no objection made to the use of plant or 
animal forms as the starting point for decoration (what 
should we do without them?) but it should be re- 
membered that the closer a representation comes to 
Nature, the less imagination is shown in the develop- 
ment of real metal forms. Lacking geometrical disci- 
pline, the free type of grille is a dangerous thing for 
any but a practiced designer to attempt. It is easy 
to fill a void with meandering lines to which are at- 
tached spots of plant or animal shapes, but to do so 
with taste and logic is another matter. Many exist- 
ing examples, if stripped of their flowers and tendrils 
would show very poor linear quality in what should 
be strong and gracefully structural members. 

Another way in which we might classify grille types 
and thus gain much pleasure from examining them is 
according to the three main methods of metalwork 
construction—welding, riveting, and collaring. While 
many grilles employ all three methods, it will usually 
be found that, according to the type of grille, one 
method will be most in evidence. Generally speaking 
we will find riveting to predominate in spindle or 
lapped flat bar grilles; collaring will be seen as the 
structural mainstay of the repeating motif, and weld- 
ing will play the major role in free designs. In the 
use of grilles, while we may justifiably screen ugly 
objects (as in the case of radiators), fill uninteresting 
voids (as in loud speaker openings), and enrich garden 
spots with them, great care should be taken as to how 
they are placed on the exteriors of buildings. Logic 
is affronted, for instance, if, for its decorative qualities, 
we use a protective grille at one spot when there are 
equally vulnerable spots adjacent to it, or if the spot is 
invulnerable without a grille. 

The many uses and misuses of the “welding” torch 
especially in relation to grille work, suggest that we 
come to a fuller consideration of this tool than the 
mentions so far accorded it. Under the proper disci- 
pline this torch undoubtedly has its place among the 
craftsman’s tools. Its weakness lies in the opportunities 
it provides for cheap facility to be substituted for skill, 
and the worker who comes to depend on it for his 
welding may fairly be rated as second class; he may 
be expected to depart from true and traditional crafts- 
manship in other important respects—to the detriment 


of his work. Among its conveniences is its ability to 
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take the heat to the metal when it might be awkward 
to take the metal to the heat, as when making adjust- 
Also it 


ments after work is assembled or erected. 
is used in heating tenons or rivets for heading over in 
assembly work, for burning out old rivets in making 
repairs or corrections, and for supplying heat when 
Its 
use in welding is of a preparatory nature; by spot 
welding the several members together they may be 
held in the correct relative positions whilst being heated 
in the fire for the real anvil weld. Without the torch, 
such work must be wired or held together by some 
other not completely satisfactory method, and some- 
times the trouble must be taken to rivet members 
together and then weld them. In the attachment of 
scrolls to a bar by a collar, the torch is very useful 
in making a spot weld to hold them temporarily in 
position until the real structural element is in place. 
And it may occasionally be used for small, less impor- 
tant welds. 


necessary for the application of structural collars. 


The advocates of torch welding claim that it is 
as strong as anvil welding. I have never witnessed a 
test to prove the cqntrary, but in many commercially 
made pieces, rupture has occurred at the torch welds. 
Perhaps such welding was improperly done, but what 
is generally understood as “spot welding” should never 
be expected to withstand rough treatment. Thus, it 
is wasteful to specify spot welding at the intersections 
of grille members. In case of assault the spot welds 
would quickly give, but even so, if the grille were 
otherwise properly made it would lose nothing in 
strength. From the esthetic viewpoint it would be 
as difficult to express in words what is lost by torch 
abuses as to explain to a novice of undeveloped 
palate, the difference between a great and an ordinary 
Art is realized through the primitive, the 
sincere, the dramatic, and the picturesque, rather than 
through the scientific, technological, or complicated. 
Much of the pleasure given by a work of art comes 
from the picture it evokes of its creation; knowing 
something of the nature of iron, we are better satis- 
fied by the actual or mental vision of vigorous blows 
delivered at the anvil, than by the spectacle of a 
mechanic wearing goggles, sitting at his bench stick- 
ing two pieces of metal together by playing upon them 
a flame from some scientifically devised contraption 
with dials, gauges, and cocks—like an over elaborated 
soldering operation. Even if we do not think of the 
actual making, the finished work will present its prob- 
lem of choosing between two evils. Shall we allow 
the torch weld to frankly show, looking complicated, 
unnatural, ugly, and cheap? Or shall we “fix” it by 
grinding and filing off the ever-present excrescence, 
making the joint a thing of mystery and mechanics? 
Some say that the welding torch has opened up new 
There no 
doubt, certain surgical innovations which could be 
employed to open up the new possibility of breathing 
through our ears. But most of us will not seek to ex- 
ploit such possibilities while our noses function as satis- 
factorily as heretofore. 
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’ A Community Recreational Center 


By W. K. Oltar-Jevsky, A.1. A. 


n this machine age, when a large part of the popu- 

lation is employed indoors, in an atmosphere of 

industrial efficiency, it is obvious that facilities for 
systematic recreation, especially in big cities, are ex- 
tremely important. 

The public of the present day regards physical 
exercise and recreation not only as a pleasure but as 
a necessary and desirable part of its existence as well. 
The amount of recreation indulged in is limited only 
by the available time of the public, by its pocketbook, 
and by the supply of available recreational facilities. 
The crowded attendance at such enterprises as exist 
proves that there is a demand. ‘To provide for city 
population adequate recreational facilities is a problem 
ot the day, particularly taking into consideration a 
new and increasingly important factor—shorter hours 
of labor and longer hours of leisure. 

In the last few years a great deal has been done 
toward the establishment of outdoor recreational 
centers, particularly outdoor bathing developments. 
So far, very little or nothing has been done publicly 
toward furnishing adequate indoor recreation, at least 
for adults—this in spite of the fact that indoor recrea- 
tion is probably far more important for the benefit of 
the population than outdoor. Every person living in 
a city is able to spare daily one to two hours for indoor 
recreation, whereas only once a week during a limited 
period of the summer season has he an opportunity to 
enjoy the public outdoor recreational facilities. 

The basic idea of the accompanying sketch of a 
Community Recreational House is to suggest a way to 
establish for the city population, in every possible loca- 
tion, local centers of recreation, available to every per- 
son living within a certain surrounding area. Such an 
establishment could be considered like a recreational 
club with a membership limited only by the conditions 
of the locality. In accordance with the size of the 
population of an area supposed to be served, the Recre- 
ational House may vary in dimensions up to a very 
large establishment, provided that the greatest distance 
from the House to any point of a served area is within 
walking distance. 

These drawings of a Community Recreational 
House represent a solution for a small city district. 
Located on a plot 40 by 200 feet, facing two streets, 
the building itself covers half of the plot, leaving the 
rest of it for a small playground with a house for the 
caretaker of the property and buildings. ‘The access 
from two streets provides the proper conditions for 
service and emergency traffic, as well as for ventilation 
of the building. It also makes possible an unobstructed 
view from a roof garden. A playground from one 
side of the building and a setback of the structure 


from the street creates also a feeling of privacy for the 
institution. 

The wide entrance from the street gives generous 
access to the lobby, which leads directly to an audito- 
rium. The lobby itself is more in the nature of a hall 
with ample room for seating accommodation where 
people may gather in groups. Accessory to the lobby 
are a coat room, an office, and the toilet facilities. 
From the lobby the stairs lead up to the second floor 
and down to a gymnasium and a swimming pool. 

The auditorium is designed for 250 seats, arranged 
with two aisles. ‘The stage facing the entrance is de- 
signed to accommodate lectures, motion pictures, com- 
munity speakers, small orchestras, and amateur per- 
formances. It is equipped with dressing rooms and 
toilets and has direct access from the playground. The 
space under the stage serves as storage for the audi- 
torium chairs, to allow the auditorium to be used for 
dancing. “Iwo exits lead out from the auditorium 
at either side of the stage. 

On the second floor, the area above the lobby con- 
tains a lounge room, a chess room, and a ladies’ rest 
room, with the necessary toilet arrangements. ‘These 
main rooms open onto the balcony, created on the 
street side by the setback of the building above the 
first floor, running the full width of the structure. 
From the second floor stair hall access is provided to 
the projection booth serving the auditorium, 

The third floor area extending over the second floor 
and auditorium is divided into a billiard room facing 
the street, a buffet-cafeteria occupying the center of 
the building and, accessible through that space, a roof 
garden flanked by pergolas. Supports and glass-par- 
titions on this floor are so arranged as to create an 
unobstructed vista from street to garden. 

The stairways leading from the lobby to the base- 
ment land in the respective dressing rooms. ‘These 
are connected with the gymnasium and the shower 
passage which leads to the swimming pool. From 
there, the way leads back into the dressing rooms 
through drying rooms. Accessory to the respective 
dressing rooms are the toilets. The gymnasium is so 
arranged as to permit its use for either men or women 
according to the management’s rules. 

The sub-basement, situated at the rear of the build- 
ing, serves to accommodate all mechanical equipment. 
Two stacks lead from there through the building to 
the roof, forming the support pillars for the roof 
garden pergolas. 

The accompanying drawings satisfy many of the 
conditions which have to be considered in a project 
of this nature; there will be special conditions, of 
course, depending on the locality, which may de- 
mand different solutions in size, facilities, and treat- 
ment. 
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PROJECT FOR A COMMUNITY RECREATIONAL CENTER IN A CROWDED CITY ; 
DESIGNED AND DELINEATED BY W. K. OLTAR-JEVSKY, ARCHITECT 


A feasible type of socially useful small “public work.” See accompanying article. 
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By Chester M. Wright 


o the architect has been assigned a definite and 

strategic part in the modernization program of 

the Federal Housing Administration. The 
plan for community campaigns outlined in the pam- 
phlet issued on August 22 proposes that the chairman 
of the consultation committee “should be a prominent 
architect or builder thoroughly familiar with details of 
the construction business.” 

The function of this committee is to set up a cen- 
tral bureau from which the property owner may ob- 
tain advice on plans for alterations, repairs, and im- 
provements. It is hoped by the Administration that 
such a bureau will be largely manned by architects. 
It will involve giving to the property owner disinter- 
ested advice on selection of materials, on the employ- 
ment of labor and on how he may secure the greatest 
benefit from the provisions of the Housing Act, finan- 
cially and otherwise. 

It is expected that the architect will participate 
actively in the work of the Planning committee, de- 
veloping plans for community improvement generally, 
but his immediate job and his greatest opportunity for 
educating prospective property owners in the services 
which a competent architect can give lie in the work 
of the Consultation committee. The more publicity 
the work of this committee can be given and the 
more the public can be induced to consult with this 
committee regarding its modernization problems, the 
greater will be the community and the national bene- 
fits from the campaign. It is needless to point out to 
the architect that his personal return, immediate and 
future, will be in direct ratio to his activity and 
prominence in the local campaign. 

The Community Campaign pamphlet, which each 
campaign committee will have on file, outlines in 
further detail the functions of the Consultation com- 
mittee in giving free advice on the following: 

“1, Sources and approximate prices of building 
materials and equipment; 

‘2. Names of qualified architects, contractors, 
and sub-contractors, available to do modern- 
ization or repair work. (In case an owner 
asks for names of common laborers or handy- 
men, his request should be referred to the 
proper relief agency.) 

‘3. General advice as to what types of altera- 
tions, repairs, and improvements are desirable 
and necessary ; 


+ 


Rough estimates of the cost of various types 

of work; 

“5S. Names of financial institutions approved to 
make modernizing loans. 

“The Chairman of this Committee should be a 

ominent 


architect or builder thoroughly familiar 


th all details of construction. 


The FHA Moves Ahead 
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“Sit 
it can 
letter. 
tation 
home repairs and modernizing and descriptive folders 
and booklets of the manufacturers of building mate- 
rials and equipment. 

“The Consultation Committee should be careful not 
to favor any individual contractor or material dealer. 
When a property owner asks the Consultation Bureau 
specifically to recommend someone, the Bureau should, 
in the case of contractors, sub-contractors, architects, 
and others, give at least three names, and make sure 
that a fair division is made among the entire list.” 

In suggesting methods for getting estimates on 
modernization work, the FHA pamphlet gives em- 
phasis and first place to the architect. 


is suggested that this Bureau be so set up that 
be consulted either personally, by phone or by 

It is suggested that where possible a consul- 
room be provided with extensive literature on 


‘The service of an architect (perhaps the one who 
designed the building) is valuable where the selection 
and specifying of materials are concerned, or where 
competitive estimates from contractors are sought. 
Such very desirable wherever structural 
changes, alterations in rooms, additions, or changes in 
design are concerned. He is experienced in dealing 
with contractors, in preparing contracts, and in assur- 
ing proper standards of workmanship. The architect’s 
fee may be included in the loan.” 


service 1S 


The FHA suggests additional services to be given 
by the architect to the property owner, including 
negotiation of the loan, obtaining estimates and filing 
the application. In view of the responsibilities and 
opportunities thus conferred upon the architect, it be- 
hooves him to study the details of the housing pro- 
gram. He will find them in three pamphlets: Bulle- 
tin No. 1, Modernization Credit Plan, for banks and 
finance companies; No. 2, How Owners of Homes 
and Business Property Can Secure the Benefit of the 
National Housing Act; No. 3, Community Campaign. 
These are available through local campaign commit- 
Another pamphlet is entitled Architects, Con- 
tractors, Building Supply and Other Merchants. 

Clarifications are being made of the Administra- 
tion’s finance policy because of misinterpretations of 
the wording of Bulletin No. 1. As now restated, 
“the maximum amount of charges that a financial 
stitution is permitted to make for an insured moderni- 


tees. 


in- 


zation loan is based on $5 discount for each $1U0, on 
a one-year note to be paid in equal monthly install- 
ments.” Because these installments are regularly re- 
ducing the loan, the ratio of gross charge to average 
about 


outstanding balances is .0972 


g per annum, or 

eight cents per month for each $10 borrowed. 
The FHA emphasizes that the .0972 ratio is the 

maximum permitted, no matter what is the size of the 


note, the number of months it has to run, the number 
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of installments provided or how the charges are col- 
lected. If the term is three years, the maximum can- 
not be calculated simply by multiplying the figure 
5 by 3 and discounting the face of the note by $15 for 
each $100. ‘The FHA has issued tables for determin- 
ing discount amounts which limit the ratio on any 
transaction to .0972. This table lists $13.02 as the 
discount factor for a $100 note for three years. This 
charge must cover not only interest but also expenses 
of investigation, extra bookkeeping, collection of in- 
stallments, and any other charges. The rate was 
worked out to give financial institutions a small profit 
which, added to the insurance protection provided by 
the government, was expected to release private funds 
long stagnant. In addition to loosening these private 
funds, the program reduces considerably the rate of 
interest normally obtained on installment credit loans. 

This matter of the interest rate may arise to perplex 
the architect in his work of answering the questions of 
property owners. At such a time he may derive some 
personal satisfaction from possession of the formula 
used in calculating for any installment note the annual 
rate of charge on the average amount of the loan in 
his actual possession throughout the full period: 


amount of charge 2M 


(n+ 1) 


the number of equal regular periodic pay- 
the number of such periods 





— rate 
original amount advanced 
where n 
ments required and M 
in one year. 

Applying the formula to the instance of a home 
owner who needs $114 and who signs a note to the 
bank for $120 and agrees to pay $10 a month for 
twelve months 

6 ae 
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Unwise expenditures for alterations, repair or im- 
provements of property are not being encouraged by 
the FHA. The architect’s counsel in such matters is 
advised. Major structural changes in any buildings, 
small or large, without competent architectural or 
engineering supervision is a dangerous procedure, it 
is pointed out, because the total costs are likely to 
mount far beyond the owner’s original estimate. 

It is not the intention of the Act to cause unwise 
expenditures in improving property actually beyond 
the possibility of effective rehabilitation. 

Advisability of improvements which do not result 
in a building’s conforming to local zoning and other 
ordinances should be questioned. 

Loans are not encouraged where the proposed ex- 
penditure would increase the total cost of the prop- 
erty greatly beyond the cost of corresponding property 
in the same neighborhood. ‘Thus a $5,000 house in 
a $3,000 neighborhood generally will be unwise. 

Caution should be exercised in modernizing property 
in slum areas or areas marked for demolition, or obso- 
lescent, or out of harmony with zoning or city plan. 
Loans for other than minor or sanitary repairs should 


be discouraged in such areas, 


FOR 
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Architects should consult and co-operate with the 
banks making loans regarding the soundness of expen- 
ditures for improvement. 

A property owner may secure loans to improve 
more than one piece of property, provided each loan 
does not exceed $2,000 and that no more than five 
such loans are made without the prior approval of the 
FHA in Washington. 

Under the regulations only such equipment may 
be included for loan purposes as become “a part of 
the real estate when installed.” The flexibility of 
this regulation has necessitated further definition. The 
list of equipment considered as “built-in” under the 
regulations includes the following: 

Plumbing equipment, including tubs and showers 

Indwidual lighting plants and equipment 

Incinerator or garbage disposal systems, if built-in 

Non-detachable heating systems and equipment (coal, 

wood, oil, gas or electricity ) 

Domestic water heating equipment if non-detachable 

Conversion otl burners, including oil storage equip- 

ment and thermostatic controls 

Heating control devices 

Automatic stoking and ash removal equipment, if 

permanently attached to heating unit 

Lighting fixtures if integral part of system 

Radiation, if part of heating system, including valves 

and accessories 

Individual gas-making machines and equipment 

Water works system 

Built-in door or wall mirrors 

Automatic garage door openers 

Weather stripping 

Built-in ventilating equipment, including fans 

Forced heat circulating equipment 

Fire escapes 

Sprinkler systems 

Fire and burglar alarm systems 

Elevators and dumb-waiters 

Kitchen units, ranges and refrigerators, if bwilt-in 

Linoleum and other floor covering, if laid 

Built-in ironing boards, dinettes, flower boxes, cabi- 

nets, bookcases and cupboards 

Built-in laundry chutes 

Built-in refrigerators, including automatic 

itted storm doors and sash built for porches, win- 

dows, ete. 

Fitted screen doors and windows built for porches, 

windows, etc. 

New doors and windows of all kinds 

Wells and cisterns, including pumps and windmills 

Individual sewerage disposal systems, septic tanks 

Water supply and sewerage connections with mains 

Air-conditioning equipment, if built-in 

Humidifying equipment, if built-in 

Awnings made for windows and porches 

Coal chutes 

Built-in package receivers and mail boxes 


Concealed residential wall safes 




































































THE FHA MOVES AHEAD 





The following list includes types of equipment 3. There are 16,500,000 houses in the United 
which, under the regulations covered by Bulletin No. States needing repairs, of which 3,000,000 need major 
1 are “movables” and therefore may not be included repairs. 


in improvements financed by insured loans: 4. There are 500,000 houses which should be 
Furniture of all kinds demolished for social and economic reasons. The sur- 
Floor and other lamps vey of homes in cities shows that 2'% per cent of 
Show cases (unless built-in) those appraised should be demolished. ‘That would 
Desks make the total for the United States about 450,000, 
Radios but a previous survey by the Department of Agricul- 
Porch swings ture of farm homes shows that a greater proportion 
Electric fans of farm homes are unfit for habitation, thus making 


Toasters 500,000 a better estimate for the country as a whole. 





Electric and gas irons A housing survey technique is being developed out of 
Ranges and stoves—gas, electric, coal or wood—unless the experience of the Real Property Inventory in 63 

built-in cities. Professor Fisher of Michigan University is in 
Food mixing machines charge of it. Intensive studies are being made of such 
Vacuum and other types of cleaners, unless built-in cities as Peoria, Ill. An amazing picture is develop- 
Individual detachable gas and electric heaters ing out of the maps and charts now in course of 
Single-unit air conditioners, unless built-in preparation, one which will do two major things for 
All other strictly detachable and movable equipment the housing program of the Administration: First, it 

and apparatus will convince skeptics of the need of repairs to exist- 


ing structures and demonstrate that the moderniza- 
tion program of the FHA is well founded. Second, it 
will show that America is still, badly housed and that 
the market for new house construction is large enough 
to constitute a major factor in industrial recovery. 


Aside from specific equipment, the cost of making 
all types of repairs, alterations, and improvements to 
any type of building (both labor and materials) may 
be included in insured loans, and, in addition, such 
improvements to the grounds on which the building any: 
sii aus The FHA is not going to make a drive for re- 


ae = : ae , ducing material costs and building wage rates. Ad- 
Sidewalks, curbs and ariveways, of permanent mate- ; ; 


rials, where property is improved with buildings 


5 


justments may be encouraged in individual cases. Some 
price adjustments have already been made in mate- 
Dowaltiionaf old tedidinns (ken!) rial costs. But the facts submitted to Administrator = 
Moffett show that the leading item entering building ; 
costs are below the 1926 price level. He sees no reason 
why repairs, modernization, and building work should 

Rulings on any special items will be made gladly by be done without a fair profit to industry or labor. 
the Federal Housing Administration, although it is That fair profit includes the architect. However, 


Underground lawn-sprinkler systems 


Silos, barns, sheds, and other buildings on farms 


New garage and out buildings 


admitted that an architect’s judgment on such a ques-_ Ernest John Russell, President of the American Insti- 

tion should ordinarily suffice. tute of Architects, has suggested an adjustment to the 
A source of valuable information on housing is de- | Administration as follows: 

veloping out of the Real Property Inventory survey “The architectural profession has an obligation to 


begun by Federal Emergency Relief Administration participate in the Better Housing Program because of 
last fall. Little was at first expected in the way of the efforts being made to rehabilitate the construc- 
information that could be correlated with other — tion industry, and particularly because of the profes- 
statistics over a long-time period. But a surprise Was sion’s familiarity with the problem of building homes, 
sprung. The greater part of the national survey was and its ability to give distressed home owners the bene- 
co-ordinated and the work of the field staff has proved ft of its training and experience. 

up with remarkable accuracy. Now the work . 
promises to become the scientific basis of the future 
housing work of the government. 


“Tt can impartially advise the owner of the per- 

manent value of desired improvements and can assure 
him that the money borrowed is wisely spent. 
An immediate result of the survey has been to elim- “ Architectural fees for such service should be nom- 
nate a lot of guesswork in housing planning. As a 
result of the survey there is now statistical authority 
tor the following outstanding estimates: 


inal and should be based upon time spent and inci- 
dental costs, and the element of profit should be elim- 
inated. ‘The architect can well afford to work upon 
1. The national housing shortage is 5,000,000 this basis because if the effort to resuscitate the con- 


use units. struction industry is successful, he will once more be- 
2. The single family house is still the American come busy on work that is profitable. 
tandard; the number built during the last ten years “T urge the architects of the country to participate 


is successfully maintained the ratio in competition in this movement because of the relief it will afford 
vith multi-family units. men who have been idle for years.” 
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“America’s Little House’ 


n experiment that will be watched with intense in- 
terest by thousands of prospective home builders 
and owners was launched last month in New 

York by Better Homes in America and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. The project is the building of an 
“ideal” home for an average moderate income American 
family of five, the house to be located on a site just 3 
blocks south of the Grand Central Station, at the corner of 
39th Street and Park Avenue, where it will be available 
by October for inspection by millions of people from all 
parts of the country who pass through the station each 
year. 

The project is directly under the auspices of the New 
York City Committee of Better Homes in America, and 





















the Columbia Broadcasting System, whose President, 
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NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF 


William S. Paley, is one of the sponsors of the Better 
Homes Movement, has guaranteed funds to support the 
building and maintenance of the house for one year. A 
broadcasting studio in the garage of the house will be 
used to send out pertinent educational and advertising 
programs. 

Roger H. Bullard, discussing the problem, showed how 
about thirty per cent was cut from the original cost esti- 
mates by intelligent modifications of the design. 

“In planning the Little House,” said Mr. Bullard, “we 
wanted to design a home which families outside of New 
York could duplicate for approximately $8,000. We began 
by planning for a house of nine rooms, to be built of 
8-inch brick with a slate roof. We estimated it would con- 
tain 39,631 cubic feet (including a broadcasting studio). 

There would be a living room and 
| dining room, totaling 36 feet in length, 
| a kitchen, utility room, ample stairway 
i and hall, on the first floor; three bed- 
rooms (one a nursery) and two baths on 
the second floor; beside a full basement 
undef the entire house, providing for a 
rumpus room, workshop, boiler room and 
store room. But the cost was over our 
budget. We had to sit down immediately 
and revise some of our ideas. 


} 


b ion wm 


Wid Wu 


4 “First we decided to give up a brick 
‘2 exterior and erect a frame building with 
3 clapboard siding. This saved $1,190. 
bs We reduced the size of the cellar, saving 
e3 $150 more. Planning for a shingle 
ree rather than a slate roof cut the cost by 
= $295. Substituting an open terrace at 
= the kitchen door for a roofed porch saved 
3 $70, and omitting sliding trays in the 
% closets saved $45 more. 

4 H “We had planned stock window frames 


and moldings in most cases, but by slight 
alterations, to allow for these in all cases, 
we cut our costs another $45. Slight 
changes in the grades of lumber specified 


saved between $200 and $300 more. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


PLAN AND FLOOR PLANS, “AMERICA’S LITTLE HOUSE” NOW BEING BUILT IN NEW YORK 


BETTER HOMES IN AMERICA 


Roger H. Bullard and Clifford C. Wendehack, Architects 
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‘“‘AMERICA’S 


By these and other minor changes we cut a total of about 
$3,000 from our costs. 

“But still the building figures were too high. We de- 
cided that we must save about another $1,000 by reducing 
the total cubage. We were resolved, however, not to give 
up any room (except in the basement) and not to reduce 
any room appreciably in size. It therefore became a 
matter of changes to eliminate every bit of waste space. 

“First, we decided to do without the large hall with 
its winding stairway, and run the stair up from the living 
room instead. The hall could then be reduced in size and 
running the stairs between walls showed a decided saving 
in cost by eliminating the handrail and balustrade. This 
rearrangement also shortened the upstairs hall and allowed 
the bedrooms to interlock more economically. Slight 


LITTLE 


HOUSE’”’ 


changes in the design of our kitchen, utility room, and 
garage kept each as efficient as it had been at first, but 
saved further cubic footage. 

“When we had finished we found that we had reduced 
the total depth of our house from 61 to 51 feet, and its 
width from 38 to 35 feet. The slight lowering of the 
roof in proportion also helped to reduce the total cubic 
space to 30,376 feet from the original 39,361. The ex- 
terior is not noticeably altered, nor is the feeling of the 
interior spaces. But this elimination of 9,000 cubic feet 
brought the final estimate down to a figure which assured 
our ability to duplicate this house almost anywhere in the 
East (outside metropolitan areas) for approximately 
$8,000. In sections of the West and South, where labor 
and materials are cheaper, the cost could be even lower.” 
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VIEWS FROM THIRTY-NINTH ST. AND PARK AVE., ORIGINAL DESIGN BY MESSRS. 


THE PLANS WERE MODIFIED AFTER THESE SKETCHES WERI 


MADE BUT THE HOUSI 





BULLARD AND WENDEHACK 


WILL APPEAR ESSENTIALLY THE SAME 
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A Half Century of Architecture, 6 


A Biographical Review 


By H. Van Buren Magonigle, D. Arch; F. A.T. A; A.N. A. 


efore I left Boston the firm of Cram, Goodhue 

and Ferguson had just begun its distinguished 

career. We may not discuss here the work of 
the firm before Goodhue’s death, but only the work 
he did after the virtual and then complete dissolution 
of his partnership with them. ‘This occurred soon 
after they had in competition the new West 
Point and Goodhue came back to Néw York to open 
a branch office to handle it. “Thenceforward he was 
identified with New York, although so much of his 
life had been spent in Boston; he had served an 
apprenticeship in New York in the office of Renwick, 
Aspinwall & Owen; the elder Renwick was the archi- 
tect of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the firm then being 
Renwick & Sands who also designed the old Booth’s 
Theatre at the corner of 23rd Street and Sixth Ave- 
nue, of which my father was manager. The Renwick 
office was strongly Gothic in its loaning and from all 
accounts was very congenial to Goodhue, who left 
this office to go to Cram’s in Boston and soon became 
a member of the firm. 


won 


Goodhue was a brilliant draftsman, particularly in 
pen-and-ink, and was master of many arts, designing 
type faces, book plates, and all manner of like things. 
As he developed, his treatment of Gothic became ever 
he threw Pugin over- 
board and designed in the Gothic as a man of the 
Middle although he sometimes 
confused structural and decorative forms as in the east 
window of the Chapel at West Point where he ran a 
buttress up through the tracery for no structural 

He didn’t like the Classic, and often referred 
“fight between the Classic and the Gothic”—a 

of which I have never known a classicist to 
be aware. When he had to work in a pseudo-Classic 
vein, as he did in the Academy of Arts and Sciences in 
Washington near the pseudo-Greek Lincoln Memo- 
rial, the evidences of his unfamiliarity with its spirit and 
the charm of the building lies 
entirely in its details. In the Library in Los Angeles, 
and the State Capitol of Nebraska, he struck out boldly 
in a vein truly and finely eclectic. ‘The latter build- 
ing is very interesting in its evidences that it is done by 


freer, less bound by precedent; 


Ages might have done, 


reason. 
to the 
struggle 


its forms is very plain; 


a Gothic man grown up and away from his training; 
no classically trained man woula have given such essen- 
tially Gothic proportions to his interiors, higher in pro- 
portion to their width than a Classic man would have 
nor would a classicist have made his corri- 
and some of the important 


made them; 
dors so narrow and so low, 


rooms so low for their size—such as the Supreme 
Court Chamber. these and some other 


things which seem like defects to me, the State Capitol 


In spite of 


of Nebraska is one of the few buildings in America 
free from the plagiarism our designers are so prone to, 
and one of the very few that point the way toward a 
really native school of design—for Goodhue passed all 
the riches of his knowle -dge, learning, training, through 
his personality as through a crucible yhat came 
Architecture. 





out was 

The early work in Gothic of Goodhue and his old 
associates lies outside the main current of architectural 
thought and feeling; we live in the twentieth century, 
and to work with real sympathy in the Gothic one must 
have the ability to pretend that he is living in the 
thirteenth—and seven centuries is a rather wide gap 
to bridge, especially the first few of them; we are 
actually closer in our modern civilization to that of 
Augustan Rome than to that of France and Germany 
and England of the Middle Ages. The architect’s job 
is to express his time—hAis time—by the architecture 
of his time. For this reason it is futile to discuss the 
Medizval work that is still attempted here and there 
—a complete anachronism, as Richardson’s medizval- 
ism was. 

This is not an autobiography and so we shall pass 
over the next two years except for a few notes. 

Before I sailed, Mr. McKim asked me to consent to 
go to the new American Academy in Rome, saying 
that he thought if I would go two other Traveling 
Scholars so — Seth Justin Temple and 
George Bispham Page. After consultation with my 
friends in Boston who advised against it, saying that 
it might easily interfere with my bvedies of action, I 
made my own decision and decided to go—w hereupon 
the other two Scholars of that year came in. The 
Academy was not organized of course and proved of 
little help beyond giving us a place to work in—but 
neither was it a hindrance; and later it grew into real 
We had some bare rooms on the top floor 
it was a long time 


would do 


usefulness. 
of the Palazzo Torlonia in Rome; 
before we had anything in the way of furniture; also, 
despairing of getting permits to measure through the 
Academy we learned to depend upon ourselves and got 
our own permits and ladders and scaffolds. Never 
shall I forget a hair-raising experience we had while 
measuring the Palazzo Farnese! We had a swinging 
scaffold of the flimsiest description hung on the left 
rear corner of the building, with a very thin floor, six 
thin uprights supporting a perfectly inadequate railing 
waist high, the ropes being attached to the end sets of 
uprights. I am no good at a height—nearly fell off 
the Arch of Titus later and was only saved by a strong 
hand on my coat collar—so T emple and Austin Lord, 
both of whom were perfect steeplejacks, stood at the 
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A HALF CENTURY 
ends and worked the ropes; my part was to make the 
sketches and put down the measurements they took 
and called off to me. I laid my drawing board across 
the flimsy railing and glued my eyes to it throughout 
Lord and Temy ble 
were inexperienced scaffold men and sometimes Lond’ S 


the subsequent hours of horror. 


pis : 
was a couple of feet above ‘Temp’s and sometimes 
and 


end 
below—and when a scaffold twenty inches wide 
only six feet long has a pitch of two feet in six, the 
wee fellie in the middle had his choice of plunging 
forward to his untimely end or falling backward to it 
about the And that 
damned cornice—full sizes of which I cherish less for 
the sake of Michael Angelo than as a memento of a 
peril passed—is eighty feet from the street! And the 
street was paved with the hardest kind of paving 
Grass would not have been so terrifying. As 


—the splash would be same. 


stones. 
we descended slowly, measuring and recording, Lord 
and Temple calmly my head 
the badly worn condition of the ropes and what the 
chances were of their lasting out until we reached the 
paving stones in the natural course—that they lasted 
is proved by my being here to tell about it. 


conversed over about 





At another time a group of us were measuring the 
Cancellaria; a from Boston, 
was one of them. He was in a 
the work about twenty feet 


courtyard of the man 
traveling on his own, 


bo’sun’s chair, measuring 





up or so, when he began to spin a little 


faster—then he’d unwind and wind up again and 
again and again gaining momentum at every revolu- 
tion! What to do? Everybody was laughing too 


much to think or care very much about relief measures 

—“let the jade go spin”—all except the victim. He 
had very little Italian but did his best; he called down 
to an Italian “Una pola longa!’ ‘eel I’m blessed if 
that Italian didn’t run off and come back with a long 
pole which he held up to the spinning student of archi- 
tecture who seized it and stopped buzzing. I have 
often cited this as an example of the intelligence of 
the Italian in dealing with foreign ignorance of their 
language—if it had been a Frenchman he had : appealed 
to, the poor lad would be buzzing yet. 





There were lots of amusing episodes but we must 
get on to Paris. In 1895-96 there was a group of 
American students of architecture in Paris—there 
were eighty couples at the architects’ dance that winter 
—who are among the most distinguished practitioners 
of the past twenty-five years such as: Chester Holmes 
Aldrich, of Delano and Aldrich; Donn Barber, archi- 
tect of the Travelers’ Insurance Building in Hartford; 
Theodore E. Blake, for many years the right hand of 
Thomas Hastings, and the actual designer of the 
Bryant Park front of the New York Public Libr: ry 3 
Charles Butler and his first partner, Cary Selden Rod. 


man; H. W. Corbett, one of the architects of Radio 
City; John S. Humphreys, professor of architecture at 
Harvard; Joseph Howland Hunt, younger son of 


Richard M. Hunt; Guy Lowell, architect of the New 
York County Court House; Benjamin Wistar Morris, 
who designed the Cunard Building; James Gamble 
Rogers, architect of the Medical Center in New York. 
Robert D. Kohn, co-architect with Charles Butler and 


OF 


ARCHITECTURE, 6 


Clarence Stein of the Temple Emmanu-el, had just 
returned to the States; and Joseph H. Freedlander, 
architect of the Museum of the City of New York, 
had recently taken his diploma at the Ecole, one of the 
first three to do so since Richard M. Hunt. Now 
there are so many with that diploma that they have 
large and flourishing society. The two 
W hitney and Lloyd, were there also. 

We have since lost Barber, Hunt, Lowell, Rodman, 
and Lloyd Warren; the others, most of whom 
entered offices before going into practice on their own, 
are among those who are making architectural history 


formed a 
Warrens, 


tor 
rush to Paris that was to result, upon the return of the 
men to their home cities (if they didn’t settle down in 
New York) in a profound change in professional 
thought and American design, especially as to plan as 
the fundamental factor in design. And it has since 
become the custom for students as a matter of course 
American studies with a year or 


now, in those and succeeding years there was a 


to round out their 
more in Paris. 
When I came back in the fall of 1896 I spent the 
first winter in McKim, Mead & White’s office; and 
very hard it was to settle down into office routine after 
five years of being practically my own master; but I 
was intensely inte rested, glad to get back into Saeeien 
even though it did chafe in spots. One of the first 
things I was given to do was the alteration of the first 
Lambs’ Club in West 36th Street; I declared my in- 
tention of making a model set of drawings for an alter- 
ation; this ambition, plus the distractions of getting 
home again slowed up the job perceptibly and at 
last White, who knew that I had spent some months 
in Athens, screamed at me in a tearful falsetto “For 
godssake Magonigle push this along! This ain’t the 
Parthenon, it’s made of tin!” —referring to the gal- 
vanized iron bay-window. 
in fulfillment of an 
ment made five years before, Evarts Tracy and I went 
into partnership; this was the first year of McKinley’s 
administration and the infant practice suffered from 
malnutrition with the rest of the country in the de- 
pression of Cleveland’s second term. Had times been 
prosperous I probably should not have had the advan- 
tage of an invaluz a experience—for in order to live 
I had to become a “free lance”; my Scholarship work 
had prevented my oad into the Ecole and that train- 
ing was lacking to me in consequence so that the many 
opportunities that began to come my way to work for, 
men having had that training in 


The following Spring, agree- 


or side by side with, 
the French idiom and method of approach, gave me an 
insight into French theories of plan and composition: 


such offices of Carrére & Hastings, Jo Freedlander, 


Babb, Cook & Willard, where I came in contact with 
Butler & Rodman, Benny Morris, Chester Aldrich 
(Billy Delano was then a junior in Carrére’s), J. 


Edwin Meek, now a Deputy School Architect, Henry 
Hornbostel, Whitney Warren, Masqueray, Richie 
Walker and a lot of other first this was my 
Ecole, and better for me in many ways than Paris. 





raters 


During these two years of free lance work I saw 


guite a bit of a very charming and irresponsible char- 
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acter, Clarence Luce, an architect of great talent and 
taste, and a very clever draftsman with an individual 
style. He had no office then, but every once in a 
while one of his many friends would give him a good 
job, and while the payments came in Luce lived high 
and wide. He was a little chap, very good looking, 
with a long slender blond mustache, the most courtly 
manners, and the most kindly expression imaginable; 
he could borrow money so easily and politely that it 
was a pleasure to experience the operation of extrac- 
tion. One night he took that extraordinary draftsman 
Albert Randolph Ross and myself up to Canfield’s 
gambling house next door to Delmonico’s to show us 
a carpet he had had woven and dyed for the reception 
room—he was Canfield’s architect—and I can see him 
now, standing in the doorway, swaying slightly, for 
he had dined well and wisely, indicating the carpet 
with a sweeping gesture and saying in a hushed voice 
“A lawn—hup! forgive me!—at night!” which ex- 
actly described the exquisite tone of it. 

Now that Luce and Canfield and Delmonico’s have 
all been gathered by the Reaper, it will do no harm 
to recall the periodical demands in the press that Can- 
field’s be closed up, and the statements that it was im- 
possible for the minions of the law to effect entrance, 
and to say that the elaborate suppers, served by Del- 
monico, Canfield’s next door neighbor, that graced the 
sideboards, were mot carried out into the street and 
delivered at Canfield’s front door—not at ail—and a 
policeman disguised as a waiter (if such a thing be 
possible) could have gotten in at the basement level 
with the utmost ease. Nor will it do any harm to 
refer to the superlatively clever way in which a very 
large and very select and private gambling room on 
the first floor was concealed without a suspicion of its 
existence. “The upper rooms where Canfield lived 
were full of beautiful things, Whistler water-colors and 
etchings and lithographs, and lovely Chippendale chairs 
of priceless quality. 

Luce used to tell many stories out of his experience 
of which I remember the two following, one of the 
attitude of the country builder toward that unnecessary 
evil the architect, and the other of a kind of lady client 
often encountered. Luce was going through a country 
house with the owner and the local builder, when the 
owner opened a door into a little dark hallway that 
ran just behind a small room, and said he wished he 
might have some light in that corridor. “Nothing 
easier,” said Luce, “‘we’ll just cut a couple of windows 
in this partition and borrow the light from that little 
room.” A look of withering contempt and superiority 
spread over the face of the builder—he’d show up this 
here archytet: “Wa’all Mister Looce, yew may be a 
pooty good archytet but I want ter tell yew thar ain’t 
The 


other story was of two ladies for whom Luce had built 


any too much light in that little room a’ready ig 
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houses in Newport, at different times, in a low-lying 
part of the town where shore rats were a considerable 
One of the ladies had lived in her house for 
a couple of years and was calling on the newcomer for 
the first time, the latter’s house only just completed. 
The older resident asked the newcomer how she liked 
her new house, to which the latter replied that she 
was very much pleased with it, but they were a good 
deal troubled with rats. ‘Who was your architect?” 
asked the visitor, “Mr. Luce,” the hostess replied. 
Hitching her chair forward and shaking an indignant 
forefinger, the visitor said in a voice of concentrated 
venom, “Do you know, we had the same trouble with 
that man.” 


nuisance. 


At the turn of the century the cities of America 
and particularly New York began to show evidences 
of the French training our young men in such num- 
bers were having. Of course, as is always the case, 
the hosts of plagiarizers copied the worst features of 
the then contemporary French work, and even the 
adepts emphasized heavily rusticated stonework, great 
and gobby cartouches, huge brackets and consoles doing 
the work of three where none would have been better 
—these things appeared as a kind of loathsome erup- 
tion on the faces of many of the new buildings. 
Luckily there was less effect upon the country house; 
here and there was a house of French character, 
usually stately and quite handsome; we were merci- 
fully spared in great measure the enormities perpe- 
trated by the French architect the moment he passes 
the old fortifications and practices his horrid ingenui- 
ties in French suburbs and country places. 

Carrére & Hastings, or perhaps it was Hastings 
solus, had evolved a theory that the orderly and logical 
development of architecture had been checked and 
diverted by the French Revolution and the succeeding 
Napoleonic reversion to Greek and Roman design; 
before that disturbing event, design had culminated in 
the style we know as Louis XVI; and that if we 
wished the logical evolution of architecture to con- 
tinue, we should disregard all the intervening revivals 
and begin again with the Style Louis X V[—that of the 
old New York City Hall—and argued that our own 
early architecture derived from it through England, 
and sometimes direct from the French in Maryland 
and South Carolina—and New Orleans; that it was 
appropriate to American life and customs and by using 
it as a take-off we should soon arrive naturally at the 
“American style” so much and so often demanded. 
I still think this was pretty good doctrine; but there 
are by now so many and such violent cross-currents of 
taste and predilection here that it is too late to see it 
even tried—the theory being hoary-headed at fully 
thirty-five years of age, a grand old age for a theory. 


(To BE CONTINUED ) 
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A LITTLE DEPARTMENT OF ‘ARCHITECTURAL ESTHETICS, WITH 


EMPHASIS ON §KETCHING AND RENDERING 








Rendering Project No. 4 


Tinted papers of different kinds have 
long been popular for architectural 
sketching and rendering. 
ployed in many ways. 


They are em- 
PenciL Points 
has already published many examples. 

In line with our present purpose, the 
illustrations overleaf are of the sketch 
Both were hastily 
done at small scale on a smooth grayish- 
brown photographers’ mounting board or 
mat stock. The notes explain how. 

Despite the limited size and sketchy 
character of such drawings, they often 
serve one’s purpose quite as well as more 
painstakingly renderings of 
greater dimension. If color is wanted, 


type of rendering. 


finished 


it can of course be added. 

Tinted papers are particularly effec- 
tive for the representation of buildings 
light in value, for they enable one to 
give special emphasis to the leading areas 
by snapping them up with white or 
near-white. A residence of light clap- 
boards or stucco, for instance, can easily 
be given the proper prominence against 
its background. Backgrounds, in other 
vords, do not need to be toned down, 
as they do when white paper is used. 

For buildings darker in value, the 
tinted paper often represents the local 
hue of prominent portions, the white 
being applied to details, the sky, etc. 
The color of paper selected customarily 
depends on one’s subject. If a building 
is brownish in hue, brown paper is ap- 
propriate. Dark green proves conven- 
ient where there are green roofs or an 
abundance of foliage. Dull colors are 
ually better than bright, though I re- 

1 a stunning sketch for a residence in 
California where bright orange paper 
vas selected. It was untouched for all 
inlit areas of both building and sur- 
roundings: all else was painted with a 


1 
i 


ingle value of blue-violet poster color. 
remember another treatment, this time 
moonlight, where opaque blue-green 


+ 


iint, diluted to suit, was used on blue- 
reen paper: a few touches of orange 
‘re added to suggest lighted windows. 
But the thing to do is to get some 
Cover 
papers, such as printers use on catalogues 
id the like, are excellent. Try lights 
pencils or 


tinted papers and experiment. 


Opaque paint; white 
iyons; white chalk, including pastel. 


ry darks in paint, pencil, crayon, etc. 


A Query on Color 


Question: Do artists, including ren- 
derers, really see in nature the purple 
shadows, orange reflected lights, etc., 
they so often show in their paintings? 
Or why do they use them?—N. S. P., 
New York. 

Answer: If we 
except the dim-wit product which all 
too frequently masquerades under the 
name of art (and which I doubt if even 
the most erudite authority could ex- 
plain), you can rest assured that whether 
the artist such not, he 
has sound reasons for their employment. 


A splendid question. 


sees colors or 
As a matter of fact, he does see more 
Just as the 
ensitive to nuances of 
sound which most of us cannot detect, 
so the artist can discover, in a surface 
which to the untrained eye is white or 
gray or black, definite distinctions of 
hue. These are subtle, however, so in 
themselves would not justify the 
stronger colorings you doubtless have in 
mind. 


color than the layman. 
S 


musician’s ear is 


You must remember, though, that the 
artist is forced to paint with pigments 
which on the whole are far less bril- 
liant than the typical sunlit hues of 
His 


normally seen indoors where paintings 


nature. paper or canvas, too, as 
are customarily viewed, is by no means 
as light as are many of the luminous 
surfaces he must interpret. If he 
paints from nature he therefore makes 
no attempt to match her colors hue by 
hue, as this would doubtless end in a 
discouragingly dingy result. Instead, he 
tries to create an impression such as one 
gains from a quick glance at a scene. 
To obtain the needed brilliancy he 
often employs unnaturally strong colors, 
If, for 
example, he wishes to picture a sunlit 
wall, he tints his surface with yellow 
or orange. In order to make this seem 
sufficiently bright without 
garish pigment, he then places in juxta- 
position to it, perhaps as shadow areas, 


or arranges striking contrasts. 


resort to 


dark tones of opposite (complementary) 
this blue-violet. In 
other words, he uses blue-violet shadows 


color—in case 
in order to make the sunshine seem more 
other 


“e 
berately employed, 


convincing. In the same way 
opposite pairs are deli 


as red 


gainst green. 
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Further, the artist has learned that 
warm colors—reds, oranges and yellows 


—seem to advance, while most ceol 
blue-greens and _ blue- 
violets—appear to retreat. As the spec- 
tator is seldom definitely conscious of 
shadows in nature, they should be some- 
what su! ordinated in paintings, so it is 
logical for the artist to use cool colors 
(which are far more pleasing than dead 
gray) in their interpretation; also in 
other areas demanding suppression, par- 
ticularly when in the distance. 

Regarding orange reflected light, a 
real problem is to keep deep shadow 
tones transparent and vibrant. Orange 
reflections within shadows are merely an 
exaggeration of a common effect of na- 
ture, and prove splendid for this pur- 
pose, while at the same time contribut- 
ing to the sunniness of the whole. 

Additional uses of strong 
result from the artist’s attempts to hint, 
so far as possible, at such unpaintable 
things as motion, atmosphere, sounds, 
and even odors. The right color com- 
binations can help him to convey such 
impressions to the sympathetic observer 
with the proper imagination. 

Another factor which causes the artist 
to employ hues which to the uninitiated 
might seem false or artificial, is that he 
has come to know something of color 
illusion. By certain arrangements of 
hues he produces effects which the same 
hues, differently disposed, would not 
give. For colors vary in appearance ac- 
cording to both their placement and the 
sizes of the areas in which they are 
employed. In a small painting (to ex- 
emplify this latter point) one must use 
brighter colors than in a larger paint- 
ing if he is to gain a similar effect of 
brilliancy. To prove this, juxtapose 
numerous small brush strokes of com- 
plementary colors such as orange and 
blue or red and green; at the right dis- 
tance the eye will tend to merge them 
into a somewhat neutral gray. In large 
areas, paradoxically, complements serve 
to intensify one another. 

Aside from all these reasons, the artist 
customarily tries to make each painting 
beautiful. He composes his masses as 
well as he can, balancing his contrasts of 
light and dark. He plays up tricks of 
technique. What more natural, then, 
than to work for a harmonious and per- 
haps decorative chromatic arrangement, 
even to the extent of allowing artistic 
license to modify true appearances some- 
what! Occasionally he even goes so 
far as to use his subject matter only as 
a sort of excuse for the development of 
a color “symphony” of highly conven- 
tional type. His primary aim being no 


longer representative, his coloring, even 


colors—blues, 





color 


gi fted 


if decidedly unnatural, is excusable. It 
alone. 


must be judged for 


° l 
its Deautv 
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The Quatz Arts Bal, 1934 
By Butchel Karen 


he Quatz Arts Bal roars into the Paris springtime 
behind a rollicking Pompier chorus and with, as 
effect, the detonation of a thou- 
sand champagne corks. St. Germain des Prés is Little 
Dionysia for one night in three hundred and sixty-five. 


attendant sound 


This bacchic carnival has relived the Golden Age of 
Pericles. It has resurrected the ancient empire of Baby- 
Jonia and rebuilt Nineveh in Assyria on the Mesopotamian 
plains. And it has disinterred Sodom and 
Rome declined and fell before it 
thian capitals. Last year it was the Reign of Nebuchad- 
And this vear the Vikings live 


Gomorrah. 
in a shower of Corin- 
nezzar. again on. the 
Mysterious Isle of loms. 
feels that its 


Apparently the ball committe: 


long and boisterous tradition should 


jubilated in every tongue, including the Scandinavian. 


\rriving at the atelier at six in the evening, vou find 
a scene of colorful and gav confusion—shouting, singing, 
laughing. And already, bottles are passing in careless hos- 
pitality against the usual atelier background of lurid 





obscene murals. Varicolored paints and stains are smeared 


on naked torsos. ‘The boy who passed his admission exams 


and was received into the school vesterday is laughingls 


accepting congratulatory profanitics from atop a drafting 
table as, stripped to the skin, he completely covers himselt 


with an indigo body varnish. A long blond wig impro- 


vised from a piece of manila hawser and hanging to his 
el 
painted 


knees is all he will wear. Papier-maché helmets | 


in vivid colors and in gold and silver, ten-foot lances and 


with gay banners, enormous shields ingenious], 


é 


spea rs 


AN ATELIER GROUP SNAPPED ON THE CHAMPS ELYSEES ON THE WAY TO THE BALL Al 


Dionysus in the Latin Quarter 
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boards and 


lecorate d 


adapted from hoops and drafting 
with lurid ornament of origin more phallic than Scandi- 
navian. Burlap sacking plus silver paint suddenly meta- 
morphoses into a coat of mail. 

In one corner a chap is taking off a military uniform. 
He is 
to do his military service, which 1s compulsory in France. 
Now, he has for the féte. 
Hear vell for a bottle of vermilion body stain. A 


group bursts into the room waving long red wigs and shout- 


a student of the atelier who left some months ago 


returned to the school annual 


him 


ing an incoherent story about a costume shop and a pro- 


prietor who wasn’t looking. ‘The tall blond girl is shriek- 


a dozen students fight to smear silver 


ing and giggling as 


varnish OVC! he Fr. Hear ay regar ling girls that hav e al- 
tended past Quatz Arts Bals implies that they cither di 
within fortv-cight hours or enter a convent. 


The massier shouts orders as. he adjusts his simple cos- 


: 
contrived from a scarlet wig and 


tume, ext mporancously 


golden hatband, and down into the street and into th 
atelier café thev swarm, this savage legion, velling Scandi- 
navian warcries. The first official drink of the evening and 


the first Pompter, the 
Beaux Arts. In the 


top sed and the 
P} 


boisterous song of the Ecole aé 
taxis, busses, street 


There 


treet outside, all 
Cars, ar¢ trafhe policeman smiles. 
is nothing he can do. 

Women pedestrians scream and make for cover as the 
Viking pursue with lance and shield. On 
rush to the Café des Deux Magot 


W here lac 


Warriors 


thes 


at St. Germain des Prés, 





ies and gentlemen abandon aperitifs and dignits 
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LA GARDE NOIRE ASSEMBLED IN THE COURT OF THE ECOLE DES BEAUX ARTS 


These dusky Vikings policed the ball, ejecting all gate crashers. 


in a mad scramble for taxis before the shouts of this savage 
On the “Boul Mich” they stop to raid the 
Now a lithe golden figure with 


apparition. 
Source and the Capr uladé. 
uncertain loincloth leads them into Montparnasse. They 
march, singing, to the Déme. Here, on the terrace, sur- 
rounded by gaping bystanders jamming the streets to such 
extent that vehicular trafhc must be diverted around the 
area, worried waiters are preparing the banquet. Other 
clans are enjoving similar repasts in a dozen Latin Quarter 


restaurants. One imaginative atelier is dining in picnic 


fashion under the Pr nt des Arts on the quai of the Seine. 
They sling Aors d’auvres at each other and they empty 
bottle after bottle of wine. 


One lanky student, stained red, is wearing only a fur- 
piece around his middle, thus earning, from the American 


Now he 


loses this bit of protection in a melée as a lovely young 


contingent, the soubriquet, “Daniel Boone.” 


girl is snatched from the crowd in the street and placed 


atop a table. They ing to her and thes drink to her and 


the Americans fight for her phone number when they 
hear her English accent. 
dash across the square and 


Shrieking and roaring, they 


fashionable café, Chez Les Vikings. ‘The poor 
what to do. This is the 
A dozen pillag- 


ladies over their 


into the 


proprietress. She doesn’t know 


first time she has seen a Quatz Arts gang. 
ing rovers seize three charming voung 


“Oh don’t, 


cocktails. don’t”? one of them screams in 
English. 

Outside the Vikings they are producing bottles of booty 
shields. On they dash to the Coupole, 
ice-buckets of the diners and carrying off 
Outside the Café Select, 


there is a nice prissy young man in an American sports 


from under their 
raiding the 
bottles of looted champagne. 
roadster. ‘They surround him and one of the atelier girls 
climbs into the car and musses him up. As they leave he 
is almost in tears, a smear of silver and vermilion. 


Now they are commandeering autos, taxis, anything that 


will get them to the Sa//e Wagram where the ball is per- 
haps already in progress. Our outfit surrounds a chauf- 
feured limousine and with exaggerated courtesy our leader 
asks if the driver will be kind enough to convey us there. 
Surrounded by this formidable Viking crew he dare not 
refuse. Climbing into and onto the car, we begin a wild 
drive down the Boulevard Raspail, across the Seine to the 
Place de la Concorde and up the Champs Elysées. One 
clings to the radiator, his scarlet toga flying in the wind 
and his gold-lacquered hair flashing under the street lights. 
Other groups pass in similar transport. A taxi rushes by 
with our friend, the silver girl, perched on the hood her 
legs dangling in front of the windshield. She has a bottle 
and she is singing. A horse and wagon rattle by, a nude 
young lady astride the horse, the cart carrying a tribe of 
singing Vikings. 

Various clans from the different ateliers begin to con- 
verge on the Avenue Wagram. ‘They stop in surprise at 
sight of a blond torch singer performing on a café terrace. 
There is a moment of hesitation and then, raising shields 
and spears and shouting Scandinavian epithets, they raid the 
terrace and carry her off. And here is the Sa//e Wagram. 
Police are holding back crowds of the curious. The festive 
students clamber off of various vehicles. It is the gather- 
ing of the clans. 

The entrance is heavily guarded by a formidable-appear- 
ing fraternity known as La Garde Noire. ‘hey are fifty 
students, selected for this important post because of their 
size. Stained completely black and wearing silver helmets 
and spears, they are a sinister obstacle to gate crashers. It 
is their duty to prevent the entrance of anyone not a bona- 
fide student of the Eco/e. They, with notable lack of 
ceremony, throw gentlemen of the press into the street. 
Passing them we enter a maze of gates. Each of these 
gates is opened to us in turn by members of a student ex- 
amining committee as we reply to their questions and 
otherwise assure them of our identity. The questions are 
so designed that outsiders are unable to answer them. 
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Should you fail to answer properly you will be seized by 
the Garde Noire and ejected. One of their number has 
the special duty of anointing you with a generous splash 
of oil paint of a peculiar green shade. ‘Thus you are more 
easily recognized should you try to enter again. At the 
stroke of midnight all of the doors are padlocked. No 
one can get in or out before five in the morning. Down 
the long corridor we go, and into the Sa//e. 

The room is a riot of violent color. Each atelier has 
a section of the ballroom and each has constructed some 
vivid elaborate monument to the shades of the Viking 
Chiefs. One of them is, for example, a tremendous 
Viking galley with a golden stem forty feet high termi- 
nating in a monstrous, gargoyle-like grotesque. In the 
mouth of this golden figurehead lies a naked young lady 
with a champagne bottle, her long hair hanging, forty 
The band is blaring the 
It is a large brass ensemble and from where 


feet above the ballroom floor. 
Pompier. 
we are standing we can count eight trombones. 
again they play the Pompier. 
they will play all night. 


Again and 
And it is the only thing 


An American friend is sitting solemnly in a corner 


gravely trying to open a champagne bottle. He is smoking 
a cigar and has in some way, with his disarrayed costume, 
managed a startling resemblance to Groucho Marx. The 
costumes are incredible; they are beyond description. Ec- 
The 
American girl wearing a scanty yellow something is lead- 
The 


/oge at the end of the ballroom is the head of an enormous 


centric shields and helmets glitter in the spotlights. 


ing a gigantic ring-around-the-rosie. committee’s 


serpent. In its red, cavernous jaw are reclining a score 
of lovely girls. A bottle, tossed in friendly spirit to the 
orchestra, crashes through the bass drum, but the band 
blares on. ‘Beautiful country around here,” yells some- 
one who subsequently develops to be a New York boy 


named Madigan. 


< 


The girl with happy countenance and 
cerulean beads is Egyptian, and has been in the Scandals 
in New York and the Folies Bergéres in Paris. An old 
man with a goatee is gaily prancing with two happy 
blondes. 

Each 
nothing to drink but champagne, good champagne, a fine 
vintage, and an excellent brand. hundreds 
and hundreds of bottles of it. ‘The massier of our atelier, 
true leader that he is, is the first to fall. An efficient- 
looking squad of doctors and internes, immaculate in white 


atelier has in its /oge, its own bar. There 1s 


There are 


linen and rubber gloves rush out onto the floor and gather 
up his limp figure. ‘Tenderly they carry him to a room 
entirely bedded down with straw. An ice pack on his 
brow and a hypodermic administered, he is removed from 
further circulation. 

There is every nationality here. Diacomidis, the Greek, 
is now a vermilion Viking; so is Ventura from Venezia, 
and Ohana, the Irish-Algerian. 
dancing with a boy twenty years her junior. 


A gray-haired woman is 
One old 
man, the patron of one of the ateliers, questioned as to his 
peculiar costume, states that he has worn it for twenty suc- 
cessive Quatz Arts Ba/ls, Viking or no, “It is refreshing,” 
he confides, “‘to see people abandon their scruples for 
once.” 

One of the most impressive /oges, that of Atelier De- 
frasse, is a tremendous papier-maché serpent forty feet 
high and painted in vivid greens and reds against a scarlet 
Standing on the head of this great coiled snake 


backdrop. 


THE 


LATIN QUARTER 


a 


R 






> ate 


THE POSTER 


Prizes are awarded to the best 
A student 
knotted slave whip and a cringing girl chained to his 


is a girl—nude, of course. 


loge, the best costume, the best couple. with 


Wrist wins the last of these. 


One atelier bar is discovered to have, as a special deli- 


cacy, a few bottles of that beer that made Milwaukee 
famous, especially imported from America for the occa- 
sion. It is more popular than the champagne. ‘The 
famous American sculptor is discovered in this bar. He is 


sulking with disconsolate migve in a deserted corner. 

“What do you think of the ball, sir?” 

“My boy, this is my eleventh Quatz Arts Bal.” 

“And you’re bored? You don’t like it? But this is 
wonderful, marvellous,” we say. 

“Do you think sof I think it’s tame. You should have 
seen them before the war. Why I carried a revolver to 
every ball I attended until 1923.” 

One of the galleys is carried slowly out onto the floor, 
the shields and spears of its Viking crew raising uniformly 
in time to the music. 

Suddenly it is five o’clock. The surviving members of 
the orchestra wearily begin to play again the interminable 
Pom pier as they straggle out of the ballroom. 


naked 


American with 


A group of 
assorted Scandinavians are trying to revive the 
the blond wig, now couchant on a field 
of empty champagne bottles, still miraculously clutching 
his cigar, but having by some inexplicable circumstance, 
lost his shoes. And the battered remnants of the Viking 
horde wander out into the Paris dawn, singing and shout- 
ing. Behind the band which still adheres to its severely 
limited repertoire, they march along the Champs Elysées 
from the Etoi/e to the Place de la Concorde, deploying at 
that point for the ritual of the ablution in the fountains. 
Refreshed by the annual bath they continue on through 
the Tuileries gardens and across the Seine. The Amer- 
ican of the tawny peruque and the Corona, now thoroughly 
alive, refuses to disqualify the seafaring tradition of his 
Viking ancestry and insists upon swimming across the river. 
His delighted colleagues cheer him from the bridge as 
he evades all efforts of a worried squad of police ineffec- 
tually attempting to rescue him with rope and boat-hook. 

In the court of the Ecole the press is taking photographs 
and across the street at Chez Michon, following the custom 
of many years, the hospitable patron is again providing 


coffee and croissants. The ball is over. 
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“They say the Lion and the Lizard keep the Courts where Jamshyd gloried and drank deep!""—a corner of the temple 
to another (and a Roman) emperor and his empress, Antoninus and Faustina. Note how delicately the Eldorado 
Pencil (2H and H) has caught the low relief ornamentation above the ruined columns. Watson did the light grays 
with HB, B; darker grays with 2B, 3B; the rich shadow effects with 4B. Make The Master Drawing Pencil your 
“how” and “why” of better sketching results! Wherever you can buy other fine drawing materials to advantage you 


cin buy Eldorado. Pencil Sales Department 167-J, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J 
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SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale, or desiring 


purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property pertaining 


directly to the profession or business in which most of us are en- 


gaged. Such notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the number of different notices pertaining to different 


things which any subscriber may insert. 
PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening 


of new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in architec- 


tural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest will be printed free of charge. 
FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or others 


requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or superintendents, 


as well as from those seeking similar positions. Such notices will 


also be posted on the job bulletin board at our main office, which is accessible to all. 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 


g material or equipment manufactured in America, we will gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you may desire con- 


Notice ubmitted for publication in these Service Departments mu 


THE MART 


H. Russell Kenyon, 324 Tecumseh Avenue, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., 1s 
Sketches by Otto Eggers. 
\ugustus L. Oppel, 99 Morristown Road, Bernardsville, 
N. J., wishes to buy small blue printing equipment for 
general architectural use. Send details. 
A. J. Daidone, 1431 60th St., Brooklyn, N. Y., would 
like to purchase the following copies of PeNncit Points: 
1925 and 1927, complete; all of 1926, except January, 
March, and July. 
H. Richard Elliston, 1100 Times Star Tower, Cin- 
innati, Ohio, would like to obtain the following copies 
f the White Pine Series: Vol. Js No. se Vol. 2, Nos. 1, 
3, 4,.:and 6: Vol. 3, Nos. ] through 4- Vol. 10, No. 6; 
Vol. 11, No. 1. 
5 H. E. Beck, 3319 Tilden -St., Philadelphia, Pa., would 
like to secure a copy of Vol. 1, 1895 (January to December, 
inclusive), off#J"he Brochure Series of Architectural I)lus- 
Published by 


anxious to purchase a Portfolio of 


Please submit price before sending copies. 


trations, either bound or in original parts. 
Bates & Guild Co., Boston. 

Miss Edith Gustafson, Librarian, The Newark Public 
: School of Fine and Industrial Art, 550 High Street, 
Newark, N. J., would lik 
P Ne Series: Vol. Zz. Nos. 
3, and 4. 

Crowe and Schulte, Reading Road at McMillan Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, are desirous of obtaining one or more 
opies of the July, 1930, issue of PENciL Pornrs. 

W. W. F|K rese, 108 West 46th otreet, New York, Ni Yc 
q would like to purchase several copies, in good condition, of 


Theatres of Today, Vol. 1. 


) 


to obtain the following WAite 


1, 3, 4, and 6; Vol. 3, Nos. 1, 


~ 


Sexton and Betts Ameri 
‘ For Sale: 


‘ time to time in Pencit Points are for sale 


Quote price and condition. 

Etchings and other prints reproduced from 
»v the artists at 
rprisingly low prices. In inquiring of the editors, specify 
the print or prints which interest you and you will be put 


touch with the artist himself. PrENcit Pornrs offers this 


commissions of 


} 


ce to readers without remuneration or 


PERSONALS 


RaNpoLPH Frantz aNpD JoHN M. THompson, ARCHI- 


ve formed a partnership for the general practice 


rchitecture, with offices mn the Boxles Bldg., Roanoke, 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ITEMS WILL BE FOl 





, ; a ‘ : ; 
vext issue. Address all communications to 330 West 42nd Street, Nex 


st reach us before the fifth of each month if they are to be inserted 


York, N. Y. 

Antruony F. Perssorano, ArcHITECT, will be at 2665 
Almond Street, Philadelphia, Pa., until further notice. 
ALLEN G. SIPLE, ARCHITECT, has moved his office to 450 
North Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Nar O. Marson, ArcHITECT, has moved his offices to 151 
East Post Road, White Plains, N. Y. 

H. Mortimer Favror and Aan C. REED, ARCHITECTS, 
formerly members of Favrot & Livaudais, Ltd., now dis- 
solved, will continue the practice of architecture under 
the firm name of Favrot and Reed, with offices in Suite 
402, Nola Building, New Orleans, La. Charles A. Favrot 
will remain with this firm as consulting associate. 
Epwarp |. Hurvey and B. JoHn SmMaLi, ARCHITECTS, 
have opened an office at 516 5th Avenue, New York, 
Room 1101, for the practice of architecture under the 
firm name of Hurley & Small. 


y wT TsTe 7 y» a T 
MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 
REQUESTS FOR manufacturers’ literature have been received 
from the following: 

Davivo F. Saxron, Arcuirect, 17 Birmingham St., 
Halifax, N. S. 

ALLEN G. Sipe, ARcuirect, 450 N. Beverly Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

A, J. Datwonr, Arcuirect, 1431 60th Street, Brook- 
Ivn, New York. 

Paut E. SrauBer, ARCHITECT, 2311 West Oak Street, 
Louisville, Ky. (commercial, industrial, and residential 
work). 

Huritey & SMALL, 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Epwarp A. Winuiams, LanpscaPpE ARCHITECT, 1034 
Sherman St., San Jose, Cal. 


\rcuirects, Room 1101, 516 


Pam & Srirr, DesiGners, 7505 Carnegie Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio (on interior remodeling of commercial build- 
ings). 

RoBerT FE. Hansen, draftsman, 716 S. EF. 
Lauderdale, Florida (for A.I.A. file). 

J. M. Pace, Jr., student, 410 Kinsey St., Raleigh, 
N. C. (for A.I.A. file). 


ArcuitTects’ Exuipir, Inc., 333 No, Pennsylvania St., 


7th St., Ft. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

Harry SHEFMAN, student, 422 Hamilton Place, Ann 
\rbor, Mich. 

D. J. Heiser, 
\rbor, Mich. 
ND ON PAGE 30, ADVERTISING SECTION 


student, 422 Hamilton Place, Ann 
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For hot-and cold-water supply lines in office and public buildings, hospitals, 
schools, and residences; and for underground mains and distribution 
lines, salt water and drainage lines, and similar services where corrosion is 
unusually severe, NATIONAL Duroline Pipe is particularly suitable. 

Duroline is a highly-improved cement lining, developed primarily to resist 
the destructive action of waters and solutions that rust, corrode, or otherwise 
attack unprotected metal pipe. Therefore, when Duroline Pipe is used, you 
secure the combination of exceptional resistance to corrosion and tuber- 
culation, and the strength, convenient joints, and other desirable features 
of steel pipe—and ata price that offers no handicap to its general use. Write 
for bulletin describing in detail its development and proved serviceability. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY : Pittsburgh, Pa. 


oF 9 [Ure . Section of National DUROLINE Pipe coupling and 
Subsidiary of United ite) States Steel Corporation joint. (Neto special Righ}y th le ges Dace 


joint compound on end of pipe and on threads.) 


NATIONAL 


DUROLINE PIPE 
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“T like the satin-smoothness 





of Castell drawing pencils.” 


Walter B. Chambers 





Mr. Chambers’ career has been marked by 
a variety of successful designs of University 
Buildings, Banks, Schools, Private Homes 
and Office Buildings. 




















Left: Charles W. 
Bingham Hall, at 
Yale University, 
planned in 1928 by 
Mr. Chambers. 
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Above: Mr. Chambers sketching with the famous “Castell” 


@ A pencil, like a person, is judged by the company 
it keeps. ‘Castell’ Drawing Pencils keep the finest 
company in the architectural profession. Mr. Chambers 
is one of a host of nationally eminent architects who 
prefer ‘Castell’ for their wonderful evenness of tone, 
their luxurious smoothness. 


DRAWING PENCILS 


USED BY THE WORLD'S FOREMOST ARCHITECTS 
Made in Bavaria in 18 Degrees © A. W. Faber, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
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Publications on 


Materials & Equipment 


Of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen 
and Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless otherwise 
noted, upon request, to readers of Pencit Points by the firm issuing 
them. When writing for these items please mention PENCIL Points. 


Chase Lighting Fixtures.—Handsome new book for archi- 
tects and designers illustrating a complete ensemble of authentically 
designed residence lighting fixtures, including brackets, lanterns and 
ceiling fixtures for every important period of architecture and dec- 
oration. Preceding the fixture pages in each section is an interest- 
ing outline of the period, including its history, sponsorship, and 
characteristics of homes, furnishings and lighting fixtures of the 
era, accompanied by four-color illustrations of rooms in_ typical 
homes of the period. Specifications, color chart, prices. Indexed. 
100 pp. 8% x 113@. Copies may be obtained by writing on 
own letterhead to Chase Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

For Your Roof.—New publication dealing with the subject of 
Genasco standard Trinidad built-up roofing, smooth surface roofing, 
as well as various types asphalt shingles and sidings, illustrates a 
large number of buildings of all types and sizes in which these 
roofings and sidings have been used. 48 pp. 8% x 11. The Barber 
Asphalt Co., 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Masonry Mortar.—Bulletin No. 321, just issued, presents a 
detailed discussion of the masonry mortar problem, together with 
a series of recommendations of mortar mixes for various types of 
masonry. Illustrations, tabular matter. 36 pp. 6 x 9. National 
Lime Association, 927 15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Cast Stone.—A.I.A. File No. 8-c. New standard filing size 
folder with four separate bulletins giving technical data, specifica- 
tions and architectural details on the subject of cast stone. ‘The 
Cast Stone Institute, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago, III. 

Bon-Air Air Conditioning.—New brochure describing and 
illustrating the Bon-Air systems of air conditioning for residences, 
stores, churches, hospitals, etc. Capacities, dimensions. 12 pp. 
8% x 1l. Bon Air Radiator Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Pass & Seymour Wiring Devices.—A.I.A. File No. 31-c-7 
General catalog No. 32 lists and illustrates the complete line of 
P. & S.-Despard line of wiring devices. Indexed, price lists. 52 
pp. 8% x 10. Pass & Seymour, Inc., Solvay Station, Syracuse, 
nN. ¥. 

Gilbarco Automatic Oil Heating Equipment.—A.1.A. 
File No. 30-g-1. Useful new manual for architects and engineers 
giving detailed description of the design, construction and opera- 
tion of the Gilbarco line of automatic conditioned warm air units, 
automatic oil heat units and oil burners. Specifications, ratings, 
dimensions, typical installation diagrams. 24 pp. 8% x II. 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 

New Von Duprin Compensating Astragal Fixture.— 
Descriptive folder covering a new compensating astragal device 
which makes possible the easy adjustment of the opening between 
the edges of the flat-face door. 8% x 11. Vonnegut Hardware Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sturtevant Air Washers.—Catalog No. 295-1, just issued, 
presents specifications, descriptive and technical data on_ several 
types of air washers adaptable for use in theatres, public and 
private buildings, industrial and power plants, etc. Installation 
diagrams. 20 pp. 8% x 11. B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, 
Boston, Mass. 

Permaflector Lighting.—A.I.A. File No. 31-F-2. Catalog 
No. 36 discusses in detail a variety of lighting problems and offers 
many helpful suggestions for their proper solution. A full line of 
reflectors of various types for all kinds of uses are illustrated ac- 
companied by descriptive data. 36 pp. 8% x Il. Pittsburgh 
Reflector Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Why Climb Stairs ?—A.I.A. File No. 33. Bulletin describ- 
ing and illustrating the construction and operating features of an 
automatic home elevator operated from the lighting circuit. 6 pp: 
814 x 1l. The Shepard Elevator Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ideal Heating for Cottage or Skyscraper.—New publica 
tion designed to offer a comprehensive but brief guide to the subject 


of radiator heating. After discussing its advantages, it explains 
the principle upon which heating systems are built, describing the 


four methods of radiator heating, hot water, steam, vap and 
vacuum, and enumerating briefly the principles upon which eaca 
operates and its advantages. A description of each of the com 
pany’s products, including boilers, radiators and accessoric fol- 
lows. 56 pp. 5% x 84. American Radiator Co., 40 W. 4('th St» 
New York, N. Y. 
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VERSATILE - 
DURABLE - 


PRACTICAL 
ECONOMICAL 


This colorful Armstrong's Lino- 
leum Floor was designed to 
harmonize perfectly with the 
directoire furnishings in the 
reception room of Dr. George M. 
Dawson, West Palm Beach, Fla. 














Lhose who will live in 


the house you plan will thank 


you for a floor like this bis 











. pee are both beauty and 
economy in an Armstrong’s 


Linoleum Floor. Beauty that is dis- 


the spirit of the room. Economy 
resulting from low first cost, inex- 
pensive maintenance, and long life. 


What more could your clients desire? 


























You can have an absolutely free 
hand in designing these modern, 
comfortable floors. You have thirty- 
seven colors to work with in Arm- 
strong’s Plain, Jaspé, and Marbelle 
Linoleum—or you can choose from 
the scores of beautiful marble and 
embossed inlaid patterns. What- 
ever the spirit or style of your 
interior, it can be expressed per- 


fectly in the floor design. 


Write today for “Ficer Beauty 
for New Homes and Old.” See what 
can be done when Armstrong’s 
Linoleum is employed both as a 
medium of design and as a thor- 
oughly practical floor. Address Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Floor Divi- 


sion, 1206 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 


See Sweet’s Catalogue File, 


1934, for colorplates, specifi- 





cations, and other details. 


Armstrong's LINOLEUM FLOORS 


LINOTILE ~ ACCOTILE 





~ CORK TILE ~ RUBBER TILE ~ LINOWALL 
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Architectural Guild 


of America 


According to the calendar, it is now 
only about three-quarters of a year since 
the Architectural Guild of America was 
first started, but from the standpoint of 
activity carried out it would seem more 
like several years. Approaching our first 
anniversary, we fee] that it is timely to 
briefly review our accomplishments to 
date and to reafhirm the scope and poli- 
cies of this organization. 


It is the aim and ambition of the 
\rchitectural Guild of America to bring 
every employee architect and all those 
directly connected professionally with 
architecture into ome strong national or- 
ganization. ‘There has always been need 


for such an association and now more 


so than ever. The protection of our 


economic welfare demands it. The em- 
plovers have always had either various 
local, state, and national societies, yet 
every time that the employees have at- 
tempted to form organizations composed 
purely of employees, every possible ob- 
stacle has been thrown in their way. 
Architecture, from the standpoint of 
the draftsman, is a peculiarly itinerant 
profession. For instance, there are many 
New York 


City who have come here from all parts 


hundreds of draftsmen in 
of the country, attracted by the greater 
opportunity (at least prior to the de- 
pression) to gain experience and further 
their training. Likewise many hundreds 
of New York draftsmen have migrated 
to the far corners of the nation and the 
world for similar and kindred reasons. 
A tabulation of the experiences of these 
men indicates that architecture is being 
practiced, or rather committed, in every 
possible shape, manner, and = form 
imaginable, running the whole gamut 
the sane, 


With a 


tional association we can and will go a 


from the ridiculous to and 


from that to the vicious. Nna- 
long way toward forming a more sound 
standard of ethics and practice in archi- 
tecture. In connection with this, a well 


functioning national employment ex- 
change for architectural men will be of 
immense value. 


Acting individually, each man has to 


battle the entire world. The moment 


he joins a local organization his strength 


is imecreased” in proportion to. the 


strength and influence of the organiza- 


tion which he joinec And when that 


organization is a link in a nation-wide 


association, his strength and _ protection 


yMes enormous as compared with his 


OCC 


former lone wolf status. The old adage 


“united we stand, divided we fall’’ is 
still a very evident truism. 

We therefore appeal to all architec- 
tural men to join with us and carry out 
this program for the mutual welfare of 
all of us. This is purely an architec- 
tural employees’ organization. We can- 
not solve the entire world’s headache, 
and will make no ridiculous claims that 
we can, but «e are making an earnest 
effort to cure the illnesses of our profes- 
sion insofar as it affects our livelihood, 
and we will continue to concentrate on 
that policy. Form a Chapter of the 
Guild in your community or join indi- 
vidually for the time being if it is not 
possible to form a Chapter at the pres- 
time. Upon request, full instruc- 
tions will be sent you on how to form a 


Chapter. 


ent 


the 
deal 


During the past few months 


Guild has accomplished a great 
of work “internally” and “externally.” 
Internally by practically completing the 
formation of the organization, and ex- 
ternally by actually carrying on the work 
of protecting the interests and welfare 
of the architectural employees. Be- 
tween that and several design competi- 
tions on housing projects, etc., many of 
our active members were greatly occu- 
Publicity Department” 


“e 


pied and our 
has suffered accordingly. 

The Constitution and By-laws for the 
national organization have been finally 
adopted, and this paves the way for the 
official establishment of Local Chapters, 
a number of which will be chartered in 
the near future in various parts of the 
country. 

National delegates have been elected, 
and these will hold a convention in New 
York during the month of September 
and will elect the first set of officers for 
the national organization, thereby set- 
ting in motion the National Executive 
Board of the Guild. 

Our Relief and Employment Com- 
mittee has been continually working 
under stress in looking after the inter- 
ests of the architectural men emploved 
locally on various relief projects. The 
Committee has successfully intervened 
with the man} 
behalf of men laid off, and has obtained 


authorities in cases on 


many reinstatements. It is also continu- 
ally combating cases of unfair treatment 
of architectural men. In this connec- 
tion be it noted that our Committee has 
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in all cases proceeded with utmost tact 
and courtesy and has received similar 
treatment from the authorities. By 
making reasonable and sane requests, 
many concessions have been obtained for 
our men, as contrasted by ridiculous 
“demands” made by radicalistic groups 
advocating mass parades which have been 
met and dispersed by police. 

Mr. Harold L. Ickes, PWA Admin- 
istrator, has issued a ruling that archi- 
tectural employees employed on_proj- 
PWA funds shall be 
paid a minimum of $36 per week in 
the Northern Zone, $33 per week in the 
Central Zone and $30 per week in the 
Southern Zone. 
are, a number of cases have been called 
which architects 
having jobs financed by PWA funds are 
offering the draftsmen 25% and 30% 
less per week than is stipulated by Sec- 
retarv Ickes. Our Economic Relations 
Committee has filed strong pro- 
tests against these firms with Secretary 


ects financed by 
Low as these salaries 


to our attention in 


Very 


Ickes, and we expect the abuse to be 
We 


men who have similar experiences to 


corrected. urge all architectural 
inform us immediately, giving us the 
name of the architect, where he is lo- 
cated, type and cost of job, location of 
job, if definitely financed by PWA and 
amount of salary offered senior drafts- 
men. Upon receipt of such informa- 
tion we will proceed to file protest with 
Secretary Ickes. 

To date the A.ILA. : 
resubmitted the Architects Code for ap- 
Due to the 


great amount of opposition aroused to 


has not as vet 
proval by the President. 


its original provisions, there is now a 
certain amount of talk of dropping the 
code entirely. The fact that so much 
protest was raised against its provisions 
proves conclusively that there is a great 
deal of need for an Architects Code. 
The Guild therefore urges every archi- 
tectural man in the country to write per- 
sonally to the NRA in 
a great need for 


Washington, 
stating that there i: 
this code. 
HENRY SascH 
Executive Secretary 


Architectural Guild of America 


In applying for membership in the 
Guild of state 


vour regular occupation, vour name, and 


Architectural America 
vour address. The dues for unemploved 


members are 10 cents a month. For 
those emploved and earning less than 
$30 a week thev are 25 cents a month 
and, for those earning more than $30 
cents a month. — Initiation 
fee is 15 cents. The address of the 
Guild is Room 226, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York. 


a week, 50 
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gwo DRAWINGS SELECTED FROM THE SEMI-ANNUAL EXHIBITION 















HELD BY THE SKETCH CLUB OF THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 





Sketch at the left is by Norval L. Gill, a freshman student. The one at the right is by Miss Riyo Sato, a junior. Both 
sketches sere done with litho crayon and show subjects at Leona Heights, near Los Angeles. 
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t 
il , FOR STEAM OR 
; OIL HEAT UNIT th See HOT WATER SYSTEMS 
THREE BASIC REASONS WHY GILBARCO 
‘ APPEALS TO TECHNICAL MEN 
1. SIMPLE, SOUND DESIGN—No “trick features’ —no gadgets, Gilbarco 
/ stresses essentials—tried and proved engineering—reliable manufac- 
j ture—complete inspection and testing. 
d 
2. BUILT TO STAND UP—Gilbarco builds its oil heat equipment for 
strength, ruggedness and durability. 
: Gilbarco Conditioned 3. SERVICED RIGHT—By a strong, reliable dealer and factory organiza- 
. } Warm Air Unit | tion of carefully trained men. 
Heats, fileers, humidi- | 
_ es a steady, uniform Five Extra Features: 1—Patented 4— Perfected Radio Interference Elim=- 
flow of healthful air. Flexible Flame e 2— Patented Heat  inator e 5—Patented Draft Regulator. 
r P cE Diffuser e 3——Gilbarco Air Control e 
1 ‘ The coupon below brings you a copy of our "Architects and Engineers Manual.” 
4 G | L B E RT & 5 A R K E R M FG e co. “ee & ne en paar arr : F PP-49 
. end me without charge your 24-page “Architects & Engineer 
’ SPRINGFIELD Established 1865 MASS. Manual” and literature on Gilbarco Oil Heat. ' 
P - , : i NOR voce cicdc ccc tucccidcctdevecudhanecdavauscssecdaweseascueve 
Oldest and Largest Concern in the Oil Burning Field | adresses... :..ccscccsscececscevscceccecccecceececcerceeece 
P CRE. ba kkdc dé eiecccsucensaducdcacasanel Si ied eeu ivcdaedanace 
* 
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The New 


ELLIoTT CAMERA 
LUCIDA 


A DRAWING DEVICE 
USEFUL IN MANY WAYS 
An instrument that greatly 
facilitates drawing by its 
control of accuracy and 
by its economy of time. 


NEW — IMPROVED — MODERNIZED 


(Made in America ) 





STURDY CONSTRUCTION INSTANTLY ADJUSTABLE 
FREELY PORTABLE 


* i It is a simple device easy to 
learn to use. 


It gives operators perfect 
control of angles, distances 
and size desired. 


It gives such a clear and dis- 
tinct image that accuracy 
is simplified. 


drawings for pen and ink 
and wash work. 


It enables operators to make 
any size enlargements or re- 
ductions easily and quickly, 


It is without a peer for the 
accurate copying of free 
hand drawings and of 
objects. 


S30 4h U. S. A. only—including six 
e lenses and carrying case. 
F. O. B. Elliott’s Pittsburgh and Cleveland stores 
or dealers elsewhere. 

Illustrated literature giving complete detail of the 
new Elliott Camera Lucida’s perfect operation 


and its time and labor saving advantages is 
yours for the asking. 


€ It assures best working 
* 
* 


Send for This Free Literature 


B. K. ELLIOTT CO. 


126 Sixth Street 733 Prospect Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Cleveland, Ohio 
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A FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR 
READERS OF PENCIL POINTS 


Replies to box numbers should be addressed care of 
PENCIL POINTS, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


Architectural Draftsman Wanted: One with good prac- 
tical experience in general architectural practice; must be 
neat and accurate with at least five years’ experience with 
store, loft, office building and alteration work, supervising 
or builder's office experience desired; men about 30 years 
of age preferred. All applications shall be in writing, stat- 
ing whether married or single; age; nationality; scholastic 
training ; former employers; lengths of service; position and 
salary as well as minimum salary desired. Box No. 903, 
care of PeNcit Pornts. 

Position Wanted: Architectural student attending eve- 
ning college desires position in architect’s office. Ambitious, 
willing to do anything. H. Rubin, 1010 Intervale Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y. 

Position Wanted: Registered architect by examination, 
State of Michigan, practicing independently for past eight 
years. Also taught architectural design, part time, in a mid- 
western university, for past eight years. Head of own 
general contracting business the six years previous. Has 
had excellent experience in all types of industrial, residen- 
tial and public buildings and motion picture theatres. Pro- 
ficient in water color rendering and design, specification 
writing and estimating. Excellent experience in mechani- 
cal, structural and industrial engineering. Has also made 
an extensive study of “Housing.” Age 49, married, four de- 
pendents. Salary reasonable with chance for advancement. 
Box No. 900, care of PENciL Pornts. 

Position Wanted: Architectural draftsman. Graduate of 
Stuyvesant High School and Mechanics Institute. Now 
attending college in evening. Knowledge of estimating and 
engineering design. Age 18. Experience main object. 
Thomas Sette, 3739 95th St., Jackson Heights, L. I., N. Y. 
Position Wanted: Architectural student desires position 
in architect's or builder’s office in Chicago or vicinity. Grad- 
uate of technical architectural high school. Also have had 
short course in building construction. Neat letterer and 
tracer, also can do architectural drafting. Low salary to 
start. Samples of work and references upon request. 
Jerome H. Slupkowski, 2624 N. Avers Ave., Chicago, III. 

Position Wanted: Young man, 24, desires position as 
draftsman. College graduate, A.B. Just completed two- 
year trade school course in drafting. Experience main ob- 
ject, salary secondary. References. Albert Strong, New- 
town, Conn. 

Position Wanted: Senior draftsman, 20 years’ architec- 
tural and mechanical experience. Handles job from sketches 
to completion. Salary reasonable. Will locate anywhere 
in U. S. Available after September Ist. Emil J. Masson, 
Box 67 Wilmot Plot, New Hampshire. 

Position Wanted: Young man, 25, desires position as 
architectural draftsman. Four years’ experience making 
general drawings, details and cross sections in residential 
work. I am capable of figuring strength of materials with 
the assistance of a hand book. I feel amply qualified to per- 
form any duties expected. Will accept position in any city 
in the United States. Box No. 901, care of PeNcit Pornts. 
Position Wanted: Architectural draftsman, designer, dis- 
engaged seeks position, any capacity, or kindred commercial 
lines. Address Shirley, 50 West 86th Street, New York. 
Position Wanted: Architectural draftsman, 20 years’ 
practical experience in all class of building. Salary $20.00 
per week. A. Marlow, 1908 Elm Avenue, Norwood, Ohio. 
Position Wanted: Young man looking for an opening in 
the photographic field. Can use a typewriter and drive an 
automobile. Single, work anywhere or travel anywhere. 
Lawrence Bendix, 214 Valley Road, Montclair, N. J. 

Position Wanted: Young man desires position in archi- 
tect’s office as a beginner. Four years of architectural draw- 
ing and drafting in Clinton High School. Salary of no 
object. Chas. J. Knight, 2367 Chancy St., Clinton, Lowa. 
Free-lance Work Wanted: Young woman wishes iree- 
lance work or regular employment as a renderer of furnt- 

ture and household articles in pen and ink. Also specia ilizes 

in the rendering of modern furniture designs in wash and 
color from plan and elevation. Box No. 902, care of 
PENcIL PorNtTs. 

Position Wanted: Young man, 23, designer, draftsman, 
with B.S. and M.S. in architectural accredited school, and 
has had some experience designing small houses, desires eX- 
perience in architectural or illustrating work. Specialized in 
pencil and pen and ink rendering. Location and salary se¢- 
ondary. Keith Hinchcliff, Box No. 4, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
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RESISTS CORROSION 
DISTINGUISHED BY BEAUTY 
OF LINE AND PeRFORMANCE~~ | Yogys Longer!. ry 


: She New 


| | REMINGTON NOISELESS 











DOORS mace Eero 
from SUPE R I 0 R 

— dignified beauty. Engineers of G A ly A A f FE A [ E p 

> & long experience gave it 

“WRITING PERFECTION 


When the beautiful Shrine Mosque was built in Atlanta 
44 ’ 
WITH SILENCE Georgia, over 300 Fire Doors made from SUPERIOR 





a ROMINENT artists gave the 
0 New Noiseless its lines of 





: iealis glee to. ih f GALVANNEALED Steel Sheets were furnished. These 
1, ; Y . Poe doors do more than insure against fire hazards—they will 
: sional office not only because resist corrosion and the etched and mat-like surface, that 
s of the involuable noiseless fea- takes and retains the finish, permitted the doors to be 
i decorated in highly ornamental fashion with lavish Moorish 
, i ture but also because of the finish and designs. 
A : exceptionally fine quality of Door Bucks, Fire Doors, Humidification and Ventilating 
3. work produced. Available with Systems, Toilet Partitions, Portable Shower Baths, and 
y 
‘ standard keyboard. technical many other types of sheet metal work are among the uses 
i fd keyboard, technical, where SUPERIOR GALVANNEALED is the preferred 
k. : or engineering with exponents material. 


0 - or fractions to 64ths. We shall be glad to mail you a standard sample with proof 


 & ; of past performance, and detailed information on 
: Tabulator and decimal tabu- which to base your own recommendations for the "Ad 
. - lators in one, six or ten key, use of SUPERIOR GALVANNEALED Sheets. ##© 


key-set models. 
SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL CO., Canton, Ohio 


o -F “ . ISION OF CONTINENTAL STEEL C ATION 
> o a na or DIVISION OF CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 


office would be pleased to have 
you try this great typewriter 
d § without the slightest obligation. 


i | REMINGTON RAND INC. S U p a = (} = 


4(74 semis COATED SHEETS 


Manufacturers of Black, Single Pickled, Galvanized, Long-Ternes 
Super-Metal, Galvannealed, ‘*Konik”’’ and ‘‘Copperior”’ Steel Sheets. 
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Federation of 


POINTS 


A. E. C. & T. News 


Fechnical men are notoriously naive 
on tl subject ot politics but the events 
of the past vear must have educated 
many of them to a considerable extent. 
When, ago, 


Roosevelt announced that he recognized 


about a vear President 


the tremendous need for decent hous- 
ing, that he knew that a vast number of 
people lived under inhuman conditions, 
and that a concern of the 


the PWA to 


ameliorate these deplorable conditions, 


it would be 


administration through 


most Architects, Engineers and Chem- 
ists felt that at last their Messiah had 
arrived, ‘They had not yet learned to 


differentiate between a promise and a 
conclusion, they were not aware of the 
implications of these public 

Just as some in the Federa- 
that Section 7A of the 
NRA meant precisely what it said, onls 
to learn belatedly that it did not apply 
to technical men and finally that it was 


political 
utterances, 


tion believed 


capable of such perversion by the legal 
talent available to industry that it meant 
little good to labor, just so did we be- 
lieve that a new era in building con- 
We thought that 
here, at long last, was an official recog- 
the 
When, however, all the ex- 


struction had arrived. 


nition of social implications in 
housing. 
travagant ballyhoo had subsided, when 
the rosy promises of low cost housing 
and slum clearance had been exploited 
to the hilt for the political capital thes 
provided, we were treated to the usual 
pectacle 
\ct that totally ignored both slum 
This 


Act, the Administration explained, was 


of the substitution of a Hous- 
ing 
clearance and low cost housing. 


an immediate practical start in the re- 
vival of the building trades industries. 
It was greeted with the resumption and 
intensification of the national ballvhoo 
and everyone was led to believe that the 
only things that now remained between 
us and prosperity were the necessary ad- 
ministrative adjustments that would be 
required to set the machinery of the 
Act in much 
evitable attempt on the part of the ad- 


motion. So for the in- 
ministration to justify such a palpably 
this great problem. 
the ‘National 
realistically. The fol- 

the Nez 
Wednesday, 


solution of 

Now, let us 
Housing Act” 
lowing article appeared in 
York 
August 

“The 


singles out the home 


weak 
examine 


World-Telegram of 
15th, 1934:— 
National Housing Act 


its financing, con- 


new 


struction, upkeep, repair—as the peg on 


which to hang a program of national 


recovery. Its purpose is to stimulate the 


flow of private capital into real estate 


channels, thereby reviving a practically 
moribund construction industry and fur- 
nishing employment . The question 
is whether $1,000,000,000 
coaxed from hiding in bank vaults. | 
venture the opinion, based on the banks’ 


will be 


past performances, that it will not. For 
the last five vears banks have been turn- 
ing down applications for just such 
loans—even on unencumbered proper- 
ties free of liens and mortgages. 

“Another which has 
advanced for the repair provisions of the 
Housing Act is that it will put money 
in general circulation, as did the gov- 
ernment’s CWA and federal relief pro- 


argument been 


grams. Overlooked is the fact that it 
draws the money out of circulation 
rather rapidly, since repayments on 


these loans begin immediately. /” the 
final analysis the end result ceill be a 
reduction of general buying power, plus 
an addition to an already heavy debt 
structure.” 

And by whom was this precise analy- 
sis madef 
those dreadful “‘Tories,” the bane of the 
present administration, Or perhaps, 
someone who has a personal axe to grind. 
But lo and behold! Not by an enemy 
of the administration, not by a reaction- 
ary “Tory,” but from the pen of Rep- 
Henry 


Surely it must be one of 


resentative 
Congressman from 
according to the 
“took a leading part in drafting and 
passing the new law,” comes this clear 
indictment. He adds that ‘The sections 
of the Act having to do with insurance 


‘llenbogen, a 
Ellenbog 

Pe l | } 
ennsvlvania_ who, 


World-T elegram 
S ’ 


of mortgages . . . are intended to be 
much more productive.” 

We see, therefore, that the only sec- 
tions of the Act found at all 


by one of its authors are those sections 


valuable 


which give to the banks and mortgage 
companies additional security for their 
loans by forcing the borrower to pay for 
the insurance of such loans. Such pious 
the 
touching and also quite revealing of the 
extent to which the banking and realts 


consideration of bankers is really 


interests must have influenced the 
writing of this bill. 
We in the that 


through no such spurious palliative as 


Federation believe 
this Housing Act will our economic posi- 
affected. Only 
through the introduction of local proj- 
ects on research and planning such as 
outlined in last month’s 
Pencu. Points can the bulk of techni- 
cians be immediately assured of socially 


tion be materially 


was issue of 


productive work of sufficient tenure to 


And if 


provide a measure of security. 
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technicians needed any further disillu- 
sionment in the matter of promises and 
fulfillment, those in New York City 
heard Mavor LaGuardia 
elaborate on his concern for the plight 


who have 
of poor slum dwellers were dealt a stun- 
ning blow when Project 33, the Slum 
Clearance Project for New York City, 
was suddenly so depleted in personnel 
that it remains only a skeleton going 
through its deathlike This 
project was that one which was held up 
by the city administration as a proof 
of its sincerity in dealing with the prob- 


motions. 


lem of slum clearance. 

And what can we think of that sin- 
cerity when the administration justifies 
the dismissal of nine hundred worker: 
engaged on slum clearance on the 
ground that “they had completed the 
compiling of information on the inci- 
dence of crime illness in’ slum 
areas.”” We who are familiar with the 
work of Project 33 know that Mavor 
LaGuardia, in the foregoing quotation, 
is referring to the Delinquency Survey, 
the results of which only emphasize the 


and 


necessity of the continuation and com- 
pletion of Project 33 Slum Clearance 
Survey, of which Project the Delin- 
quency Survey is only a small part. To 
stop at this point is virtually to sabotage 
all slum clearance work. 

The New York Chapter of the Feder- 
ation, on the announcement of this un- 
justifiable cut in personnel, offered its 
headquarters for a meeting of dele- 
gates from all work locations on Project 
33. We felt that it was our obligation 
to our members, 
whom were emploved on this Project, 


a good number of 


to encourage and endorse action 


they might take to secure their rein- 


any 


statement and to prevent further lav- 
offs. That the threat of the complete 
abandonment of this Project has been 
hurriedly withdrawn is an indication of 
the effectiveness of a protest by white 
collar and technical workers fired from 
this Project who assembled at City Hall 
to present their case to the Mavor. 
These men from now on will not be 
so easily deluded by vague promises, but 
will rallv, we believe, to the support ot 
the specific concrete program for Public 
Works presented by the Federation to 
Mavor LaGuardia, the first provision of 
which calls for the setting up of a 
Central Planning and Research Proj- 
etc. By their action in achieving the 
stopping of lay-offs they have learned 
the inestimable value of concerted action, 
and we are confident that with the in- 
spiration of this specific rational pro- 
gram they will be able to accomplish 
its adoption by the TERA. This will 
result in their reinstatement and in th 
emplovment of many additional white 
collar and technical emplovees on  so- 
cially useful projects that will not be 
just relief or temporary ‘tmade-work.” 
Josepu P. SELLY 
for the Federation 
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AT CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 





September days are the best in all the 
year at these friendly hotels by the sea. 
The white beach at our door sparkles 
with gay cabanas. The surf is temperate 
and unusually stimulating. Stretched lei- 
surely on the sand, you may acquire a 
true midsummer tan, and at midday, 
lunch in your bathing togs at our smart 
Surf Club Grill. 





The Boardwalk, too, is adjacent, invit- 
ing you to a bracing stroll or roll past its 
countless enticing shops. Summer sports 
await nearby on every golf course, ten- 
nis court, and inlet, while within the 
hotels themselves entertainment and re- 
pose continue at their well-accustomed 
pace. Dances, concerts, and diverting 
game rooms to challenge your more 
active moments. Health baths, lazy 
Ocean Decks and cheerful, quiet rooms 
when you crave relaxation. Marvelous 
meals three times a day which you'll 
relish no matter what your mood. 

Don’t believe a word about summer's 
being over. Come down and let us prove 
it has just reached its prime. Moderate 
rates. American and European plans. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHALFONTE- 


HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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An average service of 30 years has been 
established by test for Samson Spot Cord. 
More than forty years of actual use sub- 
stantiates these tests. 


Samson Spot Cord is specified by archi- 
tects because such specification is definite 
and positive—Spot Cord is made in one 
grade only and is identified by the trade 
mark, the colored spots. Substitution 
is easily detected and is unnecessary be- 
cause Samson Spot Cord is available to 
contractors and builders through Hard- 
ware and Supply dealers in every section 
of the United States. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 


89 BROAD ST. BOSTON, MASS. 








Made of extra quality fine three ply 
NED eo etme-D ele mabe: ba: bold-1-10 mp Oa-1-m ae) ae) 
imperfections. Firmly 
braided, smoothly 

finished. Six 

standard 

sizes. 


haven’t a Spot 

Cord specification 

folder in your files 

write for copy. It gives 

complete data, comparative 
tests, etc. 
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Announcing 


NEW 
Combination 


Data Sheet and Subscription Offers 


and 


Set No. 5 PENCIL POINTS Data Sheets 


PRICES FOR DATA SHEET SETS 


Purchased in Combination with New or 
Renewal Subscriptions, Effective until 





PRICES FOR DATA SHEET SETS 


Purchased without Subscription 


One Set 
September 15th. [a] bat | 94 Sheets 75 cents 
(Regular Subscription Price $3.00) 
[az as [a2] wo or Three Sets 
[er | ren | Any Three Sets with 48 or 72 Sheets _. each set 65 cents 
New or Renewal Subscription $3.50 
Any Four Sets 
Any Four Sets with [a3 | A-3 | 
[°2 | New or Renewal Subscription $4.00 196 siciatace aaa ase 
[ea] Complete Set of Five with [| [aa | Complete Set of Five 
New or Renewal Subscription $4.50 120 Sheets ... $3.00 
Circular showing contents of five sets mailed upon _ request. 


Please check your requirements and mail coupon with remittance to 


PENCIL 


330 W. 42nd Street 


POINTS 


New York, N. Y. 








ORDER FORM 

















PENGHEeMOENaS:- 6 ¢lltti(‘(i‘“O™O™SOSCONSCR@ NG Uy "5 rn spsatlevarcrshararanchdtare cheratale @ Retjeve ola Srereetiors i UES? 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Oe ae ee ere herewith for which please send me the Combination Data Sheet and Subscription Offer or 
Data Sheet Sets which I have checked —| C-1 |—| C-2 |—| C-3 |———| A-1 |—| A-2 |—| A-3 |—| A-4 | 

















Start my subscription for PENCIL POINTS with the current issue [, or continue it for one year from date of expiration (0. 


I am an [) ARCHITECT 


Note: Canadian subscribers add 50 cents and Foreign subscribers $1.9) to the abov 


ARCHITECTURAL 


i Ce he Owe e608 6760 818 


DRAFTSMAN [7] ARCHITECTURAL STUDENT 


2 prices to cover adfitional postage on the subscription for Pencil Points. 
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LITTLE LESSONS 

SPENCERIAN trey oxawine 
YY SF. Frur 
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LESSON 8: WHITE ON BLACK 








; PRINTED BY ee 

S539 MATERIALS vou need no new materials 

? edt with the exception of. white ink or white 

? . ° S . paint of suitable consistencyedtir it welle 
METHOD to 

4 T he Gillespie Bros., Inc. Sap | Meee ne ctcmary 

> Zo Black paper i$ used,or white 

) BO paper blackened with ink 

> Sy where desired ethe lights 

4 2ZE are applied in either line 

> &o2 or stippice 

; $33 

| ar 

, 333 

4 mF 

z3° 

‘ 338 

353 

¢ 523 


¢ 


‘ i : 
¢ STAMFORD, CONN. 

[OODCUT IMITATI It is g 
common for the, artist to imitate wooo_vt 
effects by working 
in white inke Here 
feel tnmakee 
trial study firste 

Invent effects all 
yourown,tooe 


BE ORIGINAL & 


4 Magazines, Catalogues, Monographs, 





y, r@asOn Your dealer ca 


Art Series recommended b 


1 Books, Annuals and all forms of 


f High Grade PRINTING 





JUST WRITE THE SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 349 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


WOULD YOU LIKE REPRINTS OF THIS GUPTILL SERIES 2? FREE? 
lf foran 


460 W. 34th St.,N.¥,(sole dis 






































D’Espouy, Fragments we 8 Egat 
D’Architecture Antique rile as FL 
i ai 


A Reprint of 100 Selected Plates 


PRICE $5.00 ...HAVE YOU HEARD the one 
D’Espouy’s work is regarded as one of the about the traveling salesman? 


most useful sources of inspiration by the archi- 
tectural drafting room, and this reprint of 100 
carefully selected plates is not only exceedingly 
én convenient for use on the drafting table, but its 
low price enables the draftsman and student 
to own a copy for study in familiarizing them- 
selves with these examples of the antique. 


Hewentto bed atthe William 
Penn and slept twenty years! 
Well, maybe that is a little 
exaggerated. But anyway, 
the beds at Pittsburgh’s 
number one hotel are so 
comfortable you don’t ever 
want to get up. The food in 
the four famous restaurants 


“Fragments d’Architecture Antique” requires 
no introduction. The two original volumes 
were made up of drawings carefully selected 
from among those made by the winners of 
the Grand Prix de Rome of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts during their studies in Italy. The 
drawings are exceptionally valuable both as a 
source of design inspiration and as examples 
of drawing and rendering. 


is equally exceptional, and 
the prices reasonable. Quiet, 
well-furnished rooms, $3.50 
single; $5.00 double, all 
with bath. 





' BAS 
SS), ea —— 





Should you return it in five days, 1600 ROOMS . 1600 BATHS 


sur money alll ba elena HOTEL WILLI AM PENN 


: The Pencil Points Press, Inc. vey eeninnn: pene 
— 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. ; : 
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Announcements of New Products, 
Changes in Personnel, etc. 


WALSEAL THREADLESS BRONZE FITTINGS 

Through the collaboration of the Air Reduction Sales 
Co., Walworth Co., and Handy & Harmon, a new thread- 
This fitting 
will be manufactured exclusively by the Walworth Co. 


] 1 : Xe - 
less bronze pipe fitting has been perfected. 


It incorporates in each opening of the fitting a ring of 
brazing alloy, known as Sil-Fos. The fitting is thus com- 
plete. The job of installing consists merely of slipping 


the pipe into the fittings, then applying the oxy-acetylene 





flame in the proper manner until the white Walseal ring 
appears as shown in the illustration between the pipe and 
the fitting outlet. 

The finished Walseal joint, it is stated, has been proven 
by repeated tests to be stronger than the pipe itself. It 
is vibrationproof, resists corrosion and will not creep. 
Moreover, it cannot pull apart under any temperature to 
which bronze or copper pipe can safely be subjected. 

A majority of the brass and copper pipe or tubing used 
in this country is in the iron-pipe-size O. D. weight, and 
is preferred by many users desiring a substantial wall thick- 
ness, and permanence of installation. 

The Walseal fitting is the only threadless bronze fitting 
made for standard-iron-pipe-size and extra heavy brass and 
copper pipe. 


extra heavy pattern. 


Walseal bronze fittings are available in the 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 
OBTAINS CONTROL OF THERMOPANE PROCESS 
\ revolutionary type of double glazed window, known 
as Thermopane, which substantially reduces heat loss 
through windows and prevents frosting in cold weather, 
the Libbev-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


through a newly organized subsidiary, The Thermopane 


is being acquired by 


Company. 

The product consists of two panes of glass so fitted to 
each window sash that it provides a dehydrated air space 
The 


in solving 


between and reduces the flow of heat and cold. 


device, which has been applied successfully 
problems of air conditioning, is expected to have a wide- 
spread effect in the construction of windows in new homes 
and buildings. 

Building engineers also have found that the Thermo- 
pane principle, besides preventing frost formation, elim- 
inates condensation on the glass of windows, unless the 
inside humidity is excessively high. 

Charles D. Haven of Milwaukee, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. is acquiring the business, 


patent rights and good will, and 


from whom the 


who, for the past four 


vears has been producing the new type of window, will 

be president and operating head of The Thermopane 

Company, which will continue operations in Milwaukee. 
DIRECT POSITIVE PHOTO COPY PROCESS 

The Ozalid Corporation, New York, has perfected an 
absolutely dry developing, direct printing process for re- 
producing tracings and detail renderings. The prints re 
positive in type, that is the detail is reproduced in black, 
blue or maroon on white background, while blue prints 
are of negative type and more difficult to read and write 
upon. 

The process also includes a variety of colored poster 
papers, which produces unusually attractive results from 
certain types of drawings. The dry developing feature, 
it is stated, is important in that the reproductions are not 
subjected to extreme heat or moisture and are therefore 
absolutely true to the original in scale. Prominent com- 
mercial blue printers in most large centers are already 
equipped to supply Ozalid prints on short notice. 

“QO” SERIES CAPITOL OIL BURNING BOILER 

The United States Radiator Corp., Detroit, Mich., has 
recently announced the introduction of the “O” series 
Capitol oi] burning boiler. It is a cast iron square boiler, 
designed for hori- 
zontally fired 
burners, and which 
is of unique con- 
struction. 

The 


sorbs heat in a new 


boiler ab- 


way, through a new 
method of fire 
travel. Contrary 
to conventional 
practice, in the “O” 
series Capitol oil 
burning boiler the 
flue gases rise up- 
ward between each 
section. On_ the 
face of each section 
there are scientifi- 
cally placed and 
proportioned cast iron ribs, which are an integral part of 
the boiler casting. The gases traveling through the pas- 
sages formed by the ribs have their direction constantly 
changed, and through these changes effective use is made 
of their momentum, so that only the hotter parts of the 
gas stream are thrown against each succeeding row of cast 





iron ribs. 

Other features of this 
circulation, quick steaming, no draft loss and compactness 
The boiler is built with a wet base and is tailored 


boiler are new internal water 
In size. 
in a jacket of jet black and lustrous green. 

John C. Kjerner has been appointed sales manager of 
the United Air Conditioning Sales Corporation, dis- 
tributors for Chrysler air conditioning equipment in the 
New York metropolitan area. The offices of the United 
Air Conditioning Sales Corporation are located in the 
Chrvsler Building. 
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